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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


ST PATRICK’S MISSIONARY METHODS 


By WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT 


ISSION theologians of to-day have spoken with growing 

attraction of the dream of establishing a ‘truly indigenous 
church’ in the lands of the younger churches. By this they understand 
a native church supported by the native economy in a manner to which 
the natives of the country are accustomed, a church in which worship 
is expressed with native religious insight and in the service of which the 
native social arts are employed. The authority of the missionary in this 
young church is seen as auctoritas (that is, expertness in his subject) 
rather than potestas (military, economic or cultural power); and the 
transformation of society generally is sought through the inner working 
of the Holy Spirit rather than through outward imitation of the 
missionary’s way of life. 

Nowhere does church history provide an example of an accomplished 
indigenous church of this kind equal to that of the Celtic Church which 
developed in Ireland in the fifth century. The Irish were the first people 
to be converted who had not tasted Roman law and order and the only 
cattle culture in the whole history of the Church to be christianized 
while retaining a tribal economy. Credit for this conversion goes to 
the famous Apostle to the Irish, Magonus Sucatus Patricius—St 
Patrick—who approached this pagan people without the backing of any 
powerful government or the prestige of noteworthy Latin scholarship. 
Extra-Irish historians, however, have looked with misgiving and even 
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disgust on the examples of later Irish saints who participated so 
indigenously as to pull their share of the weight of local politics and 
headtaking clan feuds. The question has been raised whether St Patrick 
consciously intended to establish a church so well adjusted to the 
peculiarities of Irish culture, and traditional historians have answered, 
‘No’. 

This negative attitude assumes that St Patrick tried to set up in Ireland 
a church and an ecclesiastical hierarchy as nearly as possible like that 
which he knew in Gaul (where, by tradition, he received his evangelistic 
training) and that later native genius completely transformed this order 
both against his wishes and after his death. This view sees St Patrick as 
a civilized enlightener of a primitive pagan culture and is put forward 
by J. L. Gouge Meissner in W. A. Phillips’ History of the Church in 
Ireland as follows: 


St Patrick and those who sent him intended the infant Church of Ireland to 
develop as a normal branch of the Church of the West; its organization and 
discipline were to be modelled on the diocesan system which existed in Britain and 
Gaul... The Irish Church in St Patrick’s time was no more fitted than the Church 
in any other recently evangelized country to staff itself. For many years its leading 
clergy would have to come from Britain or Gaul, and the fact that the guiding hand 
of the Church in Britain was withdrawn while the infant Irish Church was as yet 
totally unfit for self-government resulted, as we shall see, in its developing a type of 
organization unlike anything the world had ever seen.* 


Such a view, of course, is sheer speculation. When the author speaks 
of what ‘St Patrick and those who sent him intended’, he means what 
in his own mind they must have intended, that is, what they must have 
intended if they were the proper products of a fifth-century Christian 
society presumably known to the author through other medieval 
studies. This view may be logically taken, but it rules out the possibility 
of St Patrick having been a creative missionary. Worse yet, it throws 
no light, speculative or otherwise, on the remarkable conversion of 
Ireland under St Patrick’s episcopacy, whether because of his techniques 
or despite them. We therefore suggest another speculation: that St 
Patrick must have intended to produce the church which was in fact 
produced. We shall base this speculation on two sources: the earliest 
Patrician legends and the Saint’s own writings. 

St Patrick’s death has been traditionally assigned to March 17th, 461. 
Our earliest biographical data go back to the seventh century and have 
the appearance of reliable material. Muirchu’s biography can be 
divided into two sections (not coinciding with the two books of extant 
1 Walter Alison Phillips (Ed.): Vol. I: The Celtic Church (1933), p. 90. 
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manuscripts), the first being based on still earlier written accounts, 
including St Patrick’s own autobiographical Confession, the latter 
being a rather random collection of stories evidently gathered from 
oral traditions in various parts of Ireland where the Apostle had 
proselytized and had founded churches. The Memoirs of St Patrick 
collected by Tirechan, in the course of his search for local traditions 
that would demonstrate or imply the Apostle’s connexion with the 
See of Armagh and uphold that city’s claim to archiepiscopal authority 
over all Ireland, are even more valuable than Muirchu’s biography, 
for by definition they could not be fabrications by their collector, nor 
did that compiler work them into any literary form, but simply left 
them as he recorded them. Although these early sources are not 
completely lacking in tales of St Patrick’s miracle-working, they stand 
in marked contrast to the highly imaginative later hagiographies the 
purpose of which, like that of Herodotus and Thucydides or the 
modern historical novelist, was not to set down mere historic facts but 
to tell a story, to deliver a message or to glorify their subject. Yet even 
the most fantastic of these lives of the saints provide at least a reflection 
of their subject ; it is only someone who died known as an animal-lover, 
for instance, whose memory is embellished in popular folklore as one 
whom dumb beasts loved, with ornaments of apochryphal and 
anachronistic sources. 

In the earlier biographical accounts of St Patrick, however, we 
actually come in contact with what we may term the Patrician myth, 
that is, the record in Irish group memory of the experience of an 
actual historic personality among them only two centuries before. 
Such a mythopoetic record is not a mere collection of glorifying 
anecdotes ; in its own way it preserves the memory of events which really 
took place. The folklorist confronts such a myth with the question, 
‘Of what event in history is this myth trying to tell us?’ It is no coinci- 
dence that the Patrician myth, as it has come down to us in Muirchu’s 
and Tirechan’s seventh century records, alludes to many of St Patrick’s 
miracles with a moderation totally out of spirit with the earth-shaking 
character of those miracles recounted literally by the dozen in the 
later medieval lives. In Muirchu’s account of one of St Patrick’s 
triumphs over a druid opponent we seem to be dealing with an actual 
medieval illusion of the type acceptable to the credulity of all medieval 
historians, if not clearly understood by ordinary modern science: 


And after the cup, the magician said, Let us work miracles on this great plain. And 
Patrick answered and said, What miracles? And the magician said, Let us bring snow 
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upon the earth. Then said Patrick, I do not wish to bring things that are contrary to 
the will of God. And the magician said, I shall bring it in the sight of all. Then he 
began his magical incantations, and brought down snow over the whole plain to the 
depth of a man’s waist; and all saw it and marvelled. And St Patrick said, Lo, we 
see this thing; now take it away. And he said, I cannot take it away till this time 
tomorrow. And the Saint said, Thou art able to do evil, but not good; I am not of 
that sort. Then he blessed the whole plain round about; and the snow vanished 
quicker than a word could be uttered, without any rain or cloud or wind.* 

St Patrick’s conversions of political notables are always reported in 
connexion with the performance of such miracles, but within the myth 
we cannot avoid suspecting a certain shrewd strategy. Patrick secured 
the support of the would-be High King of all Ireland, Laoghaire, son 
of Niall of the Nine Hostages, but it must not be forgotten that 
Laoghaire’s whole clan was crowded with potential contenders for this 
same enviable position. Among those ‘Nine Hostages’ retained by his 
father were many near relatives, including Niall’s own half-brother, 
Fiarcha, whose descendants were converted by Patrick and later became 
the ruling family of Connaught. When Laoghaire’s brother, Conall 
Criffan, expressed a desire to enter the ministry, Patrick advised against 
it, saying that his true vocation was in the State; tradition has it that 
he marked Conall’s shield with the sign of the Cross, the first armorial 
bearings in Ireland. The results of this strategy can be surmized from 
the fact that Conall became the founder of the so-called Southern 
Hy-Niall monarchs; perhaps Conall himself can be considered a kind 
of martyr, for he was slain in the course of his warfare with the ‘old 
tribes’ of Moy Slaught, that is, with pagans. 

Women occupied a low position in the ancient Irish social scale, yet 
in Ireland as elsewhere in Europe they were a frequent key to some 
pagan chieftain’s heart, and we read of Patrick converting Laoghaire’s 


wife and two daughters. Indeed, at the time when King Laoghaire’s | 
retainers fled in the face of Patrick’s victory over the royal druids, it | 
was Laoghaire’s wife who came forward to say, ‘O man, righteous and | 
mighty, do not destroy the king, for the king will come and kneel and | 
worship thy Lord.”* On another occasion when one of Patrick’s | 


opponents was stricken with what appeared to be a fatal illness, his 
wife advised, “This death stroke is on account of the Christian; let 
someone go quickly and let his good offices be brought to us and thou 
wilt be cured.”* Also, as we have seen, among the prominent members of 


the royal household converted by St Patrick at the very beginning of | 


1 Newport J. D. White: St Patrick, His Writings and Life (1920), p. 89. 
2N. J. D. White, op. cit., p. 87. 
3 Ibid., p. 95. 
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his missionary career were poets and druids: the druid Erc’s son sub- 
sequently became a bishop, as did the poet Dubthach-maccu-Ligir and 
his apprentice Fiacc. Maccuil-maccu-Greccae was a fierce Ulster chief- 
tain converted by Patrick who later became Bishop of Man, while 
Patrick’s own successor, Benignus, was procured in a truly native 
manner: he was fostered to Patrick as a child. 

The Patrician myth indicates that St Patrick himself was the 
first of those traditional Christian clerics who early and effectively 
codified the tribal laws and secured legal rights for the Church. The 
Leabhar Breac says that of the four primary laws of Ireland—not to 
kill clergy, not to kill cows, not to kill women and not to travel on 
Sunday—it is the prohibition on killing clergy which is called the 
Cain (law) of Patrick, reflecting the legislative reform which that 
Saint pressed most noisily. It was St Patrick’s custom to secure land 
for a church establishment wherever he converted a significant land- 
owner, but the earliest tale of how he procured land in Ardd-Machae 
(Armagh), later to become his See city, provides a glimpse of his 
personality not afforded by the later accounts so bristling with the 
awesome miracles by which he frightened chieftains into such donations. 
The first land given him in Armagh was not that which he asked for 
but, after a long series of contacts with the original donor, in which 
Patrick demonstrated patience, mild temper and a willingness to 
turn the other cheek, the rich landowner finally broke down: “Thou 
art a steadfast and unchangeable man,’ he said. ‘Moreover, as for that 
parcel of ground which thou didst once desire, I give it thee now.” 
Yet that St Patrick immediately adopted the Irish attitude toward 
grazing rights is indicated in arguments connected with this same land, 
arguments which began, as Muirchu tells us, when ‘there came a groom 
. . « leading his admirable horse to graze on the grass land of the 
Christians, and Patrick was offended at the horse trespassing in this 
way on his ground. . . ."* Perhaps we may see a kind of culmination 
of this attitude in the words of St Cairnech, as recorded in the Book 
of Ballymote, when he blessed the arms of Muircheartach mac Erca 
and urged him against King Luirig, who was forcefully violating the 
monastery precincts: “Thou shalt be king of Eri and Britain for ever 
and shalt go to heaven after, provided thou canst but prevent Luirig 
from exercising his power against the Church.”* 

The early law codes, the Canons and the Saint’s own writings 


1 Ibid., p. 96. 2 Ibid., p. 95. 
3 James Henthorn Todd; Liber Britannicus, (1848) p. 183. 
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corroborate the legends which depict Patrick as having taken a firm 
stand against participating in actual pagan ceremonies or showing any 
compromise with druids, but the legends also show us a missionary 
bishop very patient with the superstitions of the people. King Aengus 
of Munster must have been given a somewhat sketchy theological 
understanding of the meaning of baptism to have endured so stoically 
the pain of St Patrick’s metal-shod staff accidentally pressed into his 
foot in the belief that this was part of the ceremony. Early in this 
century P. W. Joyce commented on the contemporary superstition 
protecting as if sacred one or two fish in a well: ‘This pretty custom 
is of old standing, for it originated with the early Irish saints—even 
with St Patrick . . . we are told, regarding the well of Achadh-Fabhair, 
now Aghower in Mayo, that “Patrick left two salmon alive in the 
well”.’ Medieval clerics patriotically recording the old pagan sagas 
saw no conflict between them and St Patrick’s memory, and have 
inserted the Saint into many of the tales to pass approval on the old 
heroes ; he is even represented as conjuring up the shade of Cu Chulainn 
for the conversion of Laoghaire and as resurrecting the Fenian heroes 
and baptizing them! As told in the Colloguy of the Old Men, he enquired 
of his two guardian angels if it were proper in God’s sight to be 
listening to stories of the Fiann; to which those divine messengers 
replied: ‘Holy cleric, no more than a third part of their stories do 
those ancient warriors tell, by reason of forgetfulness and lack of 
memory; but by thee be it written on tables of poets, and in learned 
men’s words. . .* Such broadmindedness faded with distance from 
St Patrick’s own day, incidentally; a late Ossianic ballad of similar 
theme depicts Patrick as forbidding the aged Oisin even to think of 
Finn, on the grounds that such remembrance is in itself sinful.* 

Let us now turn from the Patrician legends and examine St Patrick’s 
own words as they have come down to us in the only authentic writings 
of the Apostle to the Irish. These are two small works called the 
Confession and the Letter to Coroticus. The Confession is a kind of 
apologia written in Patrick’s old age, while the Letter was directed to 
a marauding British chieftain who seems to have raided the Irish coast 
and slain or carried off into slavery a band of new Christian converts. 
The two taken together, despite their very personal nature and the 
autobiographical content especially of the former, afford tantilizingly 

1 P. W. Joyce; A Social History of Ancient Ireland (1913), Vol. 1, p. 370. 


2 Tom Peete Cross and Clark Harris Slover: Ancient Irish Tales (1936), p. 464. 
3 Charles Plummer: Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Vol. 1 (1910), p. exxxii. 
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few references specific enough to enable us to pinpoint them geo- 
graphically or chronologically. However, in their very clear portrayal 
of the personality of the Saint, they afford a unique and not unmoving 
picture of that Christian experience which St Patrick’s mission to the 
Irish undoubtedly was. 

The opening line of the Confession sums up with shocking directness 
an attitude which runs through both works like a minor theme: ‘I 
am Patrick, a sinner, most unlearned, the least of all the faithful, and 
utterly despised by many.” Even in the moment of his righteous 
indignation when girding up the prestige of his office to inveigh against 
the offending Coroticus, this humility does not leave him, and in his 
opening words the whole meaning of his missionary career comes 
tumbling out: 

I, Patrick, a sinner, unlearned, resident in Ireland, declare myself to be a bishop 
{he begins]. Most assuredly I believe that what I am I have received from God. And 
so I live among barbarians a stranger and exile for the love of God. He is witness 
that this is so. Not that I wished my mouth to utter anything so hard and harsh; 
but I am forced by the zeal for God; and the truth of Christ has wrung it from me, 
out of love for my neighbours and sons for whom I gave up my country and parents 
and my life to the point of death. If I be worthy, I live for my God to teach the 
heathen, even though some may despise me.* 

The background out of which this dedicated humbleness was born 
is to be found in that profound experience of Patrick’s youth, his 
capture by Irish raiders. 

I was then about sixteen years of age. I did not know the true God. I was taken 
into captivity to Ireland with many thousands of people—and deservedly so, because 
we turned away from God, and did not keep His commandments, and did not obey 
our priests, who used to remind us of our salvation. And the Lord brought over us 
the wrath of His anger and scattered us among many nations, even unto the utmost 
part of the earth, where now my littleness is placed among strangers. And there the 
Lord opened the sense of my unbelief that I might at last remember my sins and be 
converted with all my heart to the Lord my God who had regard for my abjection, 
and mercy on my youth and ignorance, and watched over me before I knew Him, 
and before I was able to distinguish between good and evil, and guarded me, and 
comforted me as would a father his son.* 

At the time of Patrick’s entry into slavery, he was the rather worldly 
son of a British deacon and the grandson of a priest; and although he 
did not take a serious attitude toward either church or classroom, he 
was well aware of what it meant to be a Roman, that is, a Christian, a 
civilized man and a citizen of that Empire which was, in fact, just at 
that time withdrawing the last of the Imperial legions from Britain. 
In the dedication of his later years he could remember what he left 


1 Ludwig Bieler: The Works of St Patrick (1953), p. 21. 
2 Ibid., p. 41. 3 Ibid., p. 21. 
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behind him: ‘I was freeborn according to the flesh. I am the son of a 
decurion. But I sold my noble rank—I am neither ashamed nor sorry— 
for the good of others.” Yet it is not as a cultured Roman citizen that 
he approaches the Irish. His Confession contains a dozen admissions 
of rusticity, poor Latin, little education and near illiteracy, and his 
literary style proves that these are no self-deprecating clichés. Rather 
he comes as a former slave now voluntarily embracing a new slavery. 
‘Did I come to Ireland without God, or according to the flesh?’, he 
demands rhetorically of his second arrival. ‘Who compelled me? I am 
bound by the Spirit not to see any of my kinsfolk. Is it of my own 
doing that I have holy mercy on the people who once took me captive 
and made away with the servants and maids of my father’s house?” 
If there is one subject about which the author of the Confession 
leaves us in no doubt, it is the attitude that he took toward the pagans 
among whom he worked. Writing to his British or continental 
colleagues, he says: 
You know, and so does God, how I have lived among you from my youth, in the 
true faith and in sincerity of heart. Likewise, as regards the heathen among whom I 
live, I have been faithful to them, and so I shall be. God knows it, I have overreached 
none of them, nor would I think of doing so. . .* 
Speaking of God’s guidance, he says: 
And He inspired me—me, the outcast of this world—before others, to be the man 
(if only I could!) who, with fear and reverence and without blame, should faithfully 
serve the people to whom the love of Christ conveyed and gave me for the duration 
of my life, if I shall be worthy; yes indeed, to serve them humbly and sincerely.* 
Patrick realizes that only humility can carry the missionary through 
the hundred daily tribulations of life in a pagan land outside the 
spiritual little oasis of the baptistry : 
Who am I, O Lord, and to what hast Thou called me, Thou who didst assist me 
with such divine power that to-day I constantly exalt and magnify Thy name among 
the heathens wherever I may be, and not only in good days but also in tribulations?® 
And Patrick realizes, too, his awful responsibility as the shepherd 
of these lately pagan sheep whom he calls his sons, his children and his 
neighbours, and on whose behalf he prays, ‘May God never permit 
it to happen to me that I should lose His people which He purchased 
in the utmost parts of the world’. 
The legends attribute to St Patrick the ability to pass unharmed 
through enemy lands by the invocation of such magic incantations as 


1 Ludwig Bieler, op. cit., p. 43. 2 Ibid. 3 Jbid., p. 36. 
4 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 3 Ibid., p. 31. 6 Ibid., p. 39. 
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that /orica preserved as Hymn No. 258 in the 1940 Protestant Episcopal 
Hymnal, but the Saint’s own Confession implies a much more direct 
adjustment to Irish social customs. ‘All the while I used to give 
presents to the kings, besides the fees I paid to their sons who travel 
with me.” Tirechan’s note that Patrick purchased a safe conduct from 
Tara to Connaught at the price of fifteen slaves may be corroborated 
in Patrick’s own words, ‘You know how much I paid to those who 
administered justice in all those districts to which I came frequently ; I 
think I distributed among them not less than the price of fifteen men...”* 
Patrick is conscious that a Christian bishop’s conduct is the ready 
target of the criticisms of even a pagan society and says that some of 
his actions were taken ‘in order to preserve myself cautiously in every- 
thing so that they might not seize upon me or the ministry of my service, 
under the pretext of dishonesty, and that I would not even in the 
smallest matter give the infidels an opportunity to defame or defile’.* 

In addition to leading St Patrick to his Christian vocation, six years 
of swineherding slavery must have provided a good schooling in the 
native culture and left the Apostle with a fluent command of the local 
dialect. Even in the Latin of his Confession he does not hesitate to use 
such uncouth colloquialisms as ‘I refused to suck their breasts’, that is, 
he refused to perform the pagan convention for submission or fosterage.* 
But if it is significant that he made himself at home in the ‘pagan’ 
vernacular, it is no less significant that this very instance is an example 
of his unwillingness to compromise with overt pagan practices. Later 
in the same passage he writes of his pagan companions, “They also 
found wild honey, and offered some of it to me, and one of them said, 
“This we offer in sacrifice’. Thanks be to God, I tasted none of it.”® 
It is also significant that the only time St Patrick writes of his heathen 
neighbours with an uncomplimentary term is occasioned not by their 
barbarian morality, marital infidelity or cruelty to women and captives, 
nor ever to their cattle-raiding, head-taking vendettas; it is only as 
sun-worshippers and idolators that Patrick calls the Irish ‘wretches’. 

Bieler has presented a nice summary of the relationship that St 


1 Jbid., p. 37. 2 Ibid., p. 38 3 Ibid., p. 37. 

4 Students seeking the origin of this expression will be interested in an eighth-century 
Irish speculation which attributed its introduction to leprechuans: ‘This was the dwarf 
who sucked his, Fergus’s, breasts and caught hold of his cheek as a token of asking 
quarter from him . . . ““That’’, said the dwarf, “‘is one of the rules of fair combat with us.” 
Hence comes to-day the custom of taking hold of men’s breasts and cheeks for the purpose 
of seeking quarter and making appeal to their honour.’ (D. A. Binchy: ‘Saga of Fergus 
mac Léti’, Eriu, Vol. XVI (1952), p. 42.) 

5 Ludwig Bieler: op cit., p. 27. 
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Patrick saw between himself and the natives of Ireland insofar as 
it can be deduced from the Confession and the Letter: 


How intimately he felt with the nation of his (or rather God’s) choice we can find 
in his exclamation: (Epist. 16) ‘It is a shame in their (the British) eyes that we are 
Irish.’ Yet, he never refers to the Irish as ‘these’ people or to Ireland as ‘this’ country ; 
where he does not use the proper names Hiberio and Hiberiones, it is always ‘those’ 
and ‘there’, although he is writing in Ireland. Patrick the man remained a Roman; 
he had become one of the Irish as an apostle of Christ. 


In his own words this Apostle speaks of his conversions, baptisms 
and ordinations in Ireland with obvious humility and no less obvious 
affection, and not the slightest innuendo betrays any sense of patroniz- 
ing superiority or paternalism. One wonders what this great missionary 
would have thought of Meissner’s opinion, already quoted, “The Irish 
Church in St Patrick’s time was no more fitted than the church in any 
other recently evangelized country to staff itself." One is reminded of 
Muirchu’s analysis of the failure of Patrick’s predecessor, Bishop 
Palladius, to convert the Irish: ‘For neither did those wild and rough 
people readily receive his teaching, nor did he himself desire to spend 
a long time in a land not his own, but he returned to him that sent him.”* 

St Patrick’s Confession is, as we have said, a kind of apologia, and 
there has been much speculation as to the occasion which called it 
forth. Read directly as an independent document, however, the 
Confession appears as no defence against any specific but rather as an 
apologia for the author’s whole life, that is, for his way of life, for his 
mission. It was written in the old age of a bishop who was credited 
with the conversion of thousands of pagans and the establishment of a 
Christian Church in a heathen land, and the wistful mixture of humility 
and pride which the author takes in this work is the result of a calm 
and dignified if not detached long view backwards. If we take the 
author at his word, he states the incentive for his writing again and 
again. 

I cannot be silent [he says], about the great benefits and the great grace which the 
Lord has deigned to bestow upon me in the land of my captivity; for this we can 


give to God in return after having been chastened by Him, to exalt and praise his 
wonders before every nation everywhere that is under the heaven‘. 


Even at the risk of making a fool of himself by speaking out in his 
clumsy Latin, Patrick cannot keep still: 
1 Ludwig Bieler: The Life and Legend of St Patrick (1949), p. 79. 
2 V. supra, p. 138. 


3 White, op. cit., p. 7 
4 Ludwig Bieler: ce, Works of St Patrick, p. 21. 
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Regardless of danger I must make known the gift of God and everlasting consola- 
tion; without fear and frankly I must spread everywhere the name of God so that 
after my decease I may leave a bequest to my brethren and sons whom I have 
baptized in the Lord—so many thousands of people.* 

Sounding again and again throughout the Confession like a bell 
calling others to follow in his footsteps is Patrick’s gratitude to his 
Creator, an incentive for the missionary career perhaps nowhere else 
in Christian literature set forth so starkly: 

Whence I, once rustic, exiled, unlearned, who do not know how to provide for 
the future, this at least I know most certainly that before I was humiliated I was 
like a stone lying in the deep mire; and He that is mighty came and in his mercy 
lifted me up, and raised me aloft, and placed me on the top of the wall. And there- 
fore I ought to cry out aloud and so also render something to the Lord for His great 
benefits here and in eternity—benefits which the mind of man is unable to 
appreciate!? 

There is, however, one defensive note running through the Confession, 
and that is the matter of the author’s being little educated, rustic, 
unscholarly. Far from denying the charge, Patrick holds it up as evi- 
dence of God’s Will working through even so humble a vessel for the 
conversion of a whole people. 

Wherefore, then, be astonished, ye great and little that fear God [he says to his 
better educated colleagues], and you men of letters on your estates, listen and pore 
over this. Who was it that roused up me, the fool that I am, from the midst of those 
who in the eyes of men are wise and expert in law and powerful in word and in 
everything?’* 

Yet one cannot help but wonder what lay behind this charge of 
ignorance ; after all, ignorance is not itself a crime. 

Patrick’s whole apologia cannot be in response simply to complaints 
about a bishop’s lack of literary sophistication. Rather it must be that 
the accusations levelled against him concern his discharge of his 
responsibilities. That is to say, it must be some result of ignorance, 
rather than ignorance itself, which is offensive; it is not the Bishop’s 
rusticity which provides grounds for complaint, but the condition of 
the church under his jurisdiction. Yet that church itself appears to be 
successful from the mission standpoint: it is already established in the 
native law codes and enfeoffed by the most powerful native chieftains ; 
its members are numbered by thousands and include the kings and 
princes of the land. What, then, is wrong with this young church and 
the rustic bishop who set it up? Can it be that it is in some way unlike 
the churches of Europe from which it is descended? Can it be that its 
methods are unorthodox, its personnel abnormal, its form unheard-of? 

1 Ibid., p. 25. 2 Ibid., p. 24. 3 Ibid. 
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Can it be that the founder of the Church of Ireland did not believe, 
‘that for many years its leading clergy would have to come from Britain 
or Gaul’ and that there were already in Patrick’s lifetime those who 
might have shared the attitude of that modern critic who concluded 
that, ‘the fact that the guiding hand of the Church in Britain was with- 
drawn while the infant Irish Church was as yet totally unfit for self- 
government resulted . . . in its developing a type of organization unlike 
anything the world had ever seen’?* 


We submit that it was St Patrick’s missionary methods that were 
attacked by his sophisticated colleagues, and that the Confession of 
his old age was an apologia for his life as a missionary. We submit 
further that his answer to his critics of the fifth century might be read 
with no small profit by both professors and protagonists of the Church’s 
mission in the middle of the twentieth century : 

I pray those who believe and fear God, whosoever deigns to look at or receive 
this writing which Patrick, a sinner, unlearned, has composed in Ireland, that no one 
should ever say that it was my ignorance if I did or showed forth anything however 
small according to God’s good pleasure; but let this be your conclusion and let it 
so be thought, that—as is the perfect truth—it was the gift of God. This is my 
Confession before I die.* 


WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT 


1 V. supra, p. 138. 
2 Ludwig Bieler: The Works of St Patrick, p. 40. 
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‘ONE NEW MAN’ 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN MISSION 
By A. CAPELL 


2 Apompwonen are two main ways in which to approach the evangelization 
of the non-Christian. Professor Hocking" has called them the ‘Way 
of Radical Displacement’ and the ‘Way of Reconception’—it may be 
called the Way of Adaptation. The former proceeds from the presump- 
tion that whatever belongs to the old way is evil and must go. Even 
new villages must be built to accommodate new Christians, away from 
the contamination of the heathen. The latter is based on the belief that 
the old way has much good in it and that at any rate the missionary 
must start where the people are and build on the old foundations, 
replacing only those stones that are found to be unsafe. There is always 
tension between these two ways. A decision between them must be made 
in the field, and on the nature of that decision depend the health and 
strength of the new Christian Church. 

A recent book by Dr Pieter Middelkoop* highlights this tension, and 
a study of his book forms a suitable starting point for thinking about 
the problem afresh. Dr Middelkoop has been a missionary of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Timor for nearly forty years and has 
written much concerning the people, their language and literature, 
their customs and ways of thought, as well as doing missionary work 
among them. The present book represents his doctorate thesis, presented 
to the University of Utrecht in March, 1960. 

The reviewer, approaching the question from the viewpoint of the 
anthropologist, has always believed firmly in what he would call the 
Way of Adaptation. The book he now has before him presents vividly 
the difficulties in it. These are—very summarily—the danger of carrying 
over into Christianity elements of the old way of thinking that are 
inconsistent with the new one. They become particularly dangerous 
when, as in Timor, the Church has become indigenous and self- 
governing, so that the western missionary can do no more than advise. 
Moreover, is it not time that the teaching given in the past bore fruit? 


1 W. E, Hocking, Living Religions and a World Faith, New York, 1940, 
2 Curse, Retribution, Enmity;: As data in natural corre especially in Timor, confronted 
with the Scripture. Amsterdam: Van Campen, F1.15. 1960. 
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Dr Middelkoop’s subject is ‘Curse, retribution, enmity, as data in 
natural religion, especially in Timor, confronted with the Scripture’, 
as his full title states. He shows how the Timorese Christian Church is 
carrying over into its life all the old ideas on these subjects, bringing 
fears and frustrations into its Christian life thereby. The Timorese 
Church has a history divisible into four periods: 1. the period of the 
East India Company ; 2. the period of the Missions ; 3. the Government- 
Church period and 4. the Independent Timor Church. These cover 
some three centuries; independence began on 3lst October, 1947. 
The Church’s president is Dr J. L. Ch. Abineno, the first Timorese 
D.Theol of Utrecht. It has a New Testament in the vernacular, trans- 
lated chiefly by Dr Middelkoop. Somewhere in these four stages some- 
thing has surely gone wrong in the teaching given, since it has allowed 
the old ideas to retain their sway. 

After his descriptive and historical introduction, the author explains 
the nature of the curse in Timorese pre-Christian thinking, and its nine 
ways of operating, together with the firm belief of both ministers and 
people that the same curse still acts just as it did in pre-Christian days, 
and that there may still be retribution for unconfessed sin. What he 
means by enmity is not quite what might be superficially expected— 
desire for revenge on those who have uttered the curse or have demanded 
retribution. According to the heading of chapter 5, enmity is ‘a sphere 
in the cosmos’, a belief that ‘it is possible to switch on the punishing 
power of a cosmical demand for justice, in which heaven and earth, 
together with the ancestors as a collectivity, manifest themselves’. It 
has a good deal in common with ancient Greek belief in Fate and 
Retribution. Such a belief is obviously a peril to any Christian teaching 
and makes a really Christian view of the universe impossible. 


How do these beliefs in curse, retribution and enmity, coupled witha , 


definite belief in fate, survive three centuries of Christian teaching? Is 
there something wrong with the teaching? What can be done about it 
now? Such questions cause the author particular anxiety as a missionary, 
and they are worth study by any missionary council or group who are 
responsible for introducing a people to the Christian Way. The best 
cure for them is to make sure they do not occur! Like the reviewer, the 
author believes that no satisfactory missionary work can be done by a 
European missionary unless he has a thorough understanding of the 
language, thought and way of life of the people. The author states this 
prerequisite well : 

If we cling only to those things which we want to teach to those who profess to want 
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to become Christians, we never get an opportunity to enter into their world of diffi- 

aces and problems... If we are eager to come into spiritual contact with the 
natives of so different a ‘background of experience and belief, we have to do our 
utmost to learn their language thoroughly in order to become familiar with their 
difficulties, their struggle and their connexion with the unseen world (p. 46). 
This he has himself done ; previous workers have worked chiefly through 
Malay as a lingua franca, which is less satisfactory, and it will appear 
later that one of the sources of difficulty lies in a sometimes misunder- 
stood lingua franca. 

Yet even given this understanding of language and people, the un- 
wanted and un-Christian elements are still present, and it is this that must 
give pause to the worker in the way of adaptation. In dealing with these 
questions, Dr Middelkoop brings forward a mass of evidence in the 
form of actual occurrences which show the firm hold of these beliefs 
on all sections of the Timorese Church. He has a rich and varied case- 
book to present after his long term of service. ‘It is clear,’ he says, 
‘that these phenomena are interpreted by the Christians as an exhibition 
of the enmity in the cosmos’ (p. 116). Christian ministers are as fully 
steeped in it as Christian laymen or non-Christians. In detailing a 


particularly outstanding case of a minister obsessed with the curse-idea, 
he writes : 


Many members of the local congregation were deeply disappointed and tried to 
turn his thoughts and feelings to the Gospel. But the curse-sphere was so heavy on 
his mind that he failed to get hold of the Gospel he was expected to bring to the 
members of his congregation who gathered in his house (p. 52). 


There is no space here in which to instance the phenomena mentioned, 
but they involve the evil eye, the direct curse, statements that in 
retrospect appear to have been indirect curses (and which have borne 
fruit in suffering or death) and even precognition of disasters. 

How has this heritage of un-Christian belief been carried over into 
the Christianity of the people? How can such a carrying over of non- 
Christian ideas occur, not only in Timor, but anywhere else? In point 
of fact these un-Christian inheritances are not limited to Timor; the 
author quotes works on Bantu areas in Africa where similar beliefs and 
occurrences are interpreted in similar ways. In New Guinea, when 
missionaries were withdrawn during the Second World War, much of 
the old magic came to the surface again among the peoples. The 
presence of European missionaries had driven it underground but had 
certainly not removed it from the native mind. Of course, the time in 
New Guinea was shorter, but the reviewer found in the Southern New 
Hebrides that early missionaries there had followed the way of radical 
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displacement so consistently that the name of the Creator in the pre- 
Christian mythology could no longer be recalled. 

One difficulty is that these peoples are prone to regard the white man 
as in a category apart. The reviewer recalls a missionary in New Britain 
in the 1930s who, on being told that no native would swim in a certain 
pool because a spirit lived there, insisted on diving into it to prove 
there was nothing there. The reaction was simple: ‘You are a white 
man; the spirit has no control over you, but we could not do it.’ On 
the other hand, the native may still believe in the old fears even though 
he is a Christian : ‘although being a baptized Christian and a communi- 
cant of the Lord’s Supper, his curse belief remained untouched by the 
revelation on the Cross and in the Resurrection, involving forgiveness 
in Jesus Christ’ (p. 73), says Dr Middelkoop of one particular instance. 

The shape of a building is determined by the shape of the foundations, 
and its strength depends on theirs. Much of the Christian concept of 
curse, retribution and enmity, as quoted by Dr Middelkoop, looks to the 
Old Testament for its support. Has the Old Testament been taught not 
wisely, but too well? This is eminently possible. Even in much European 
Christianity this tends to be so. It is obvious in the Anglican setting, for 
instance, where the Psalms are recited once a month—including, where 
the lectionary is followed consistently, the imprecatory Psalms—and 
the bulk of the Old Testament is read through each year in the daily 
lessons. In some missions, a start in teaching is made in the Old 
Testament: the present state of man is shown as a result of the trans- 
gression of Adam; and then are taught God’s promise of salvation 
and the fulfilment of the promise in Christ. The whole Old Testament 
story thus plays a large part. In itself this is not wrong: orthodox 
Christians regard the Old Testament as the foundation of the New, but 
it may be a wrong stress in the given situation. In many ways, of course, 
it seems just natural to proceed in this fashion: 

The Old Testament appeals especially to the so-called primitive races . . . Its historical 
character and the events with which it deals correspond to things within their own 


ken. ‘Without the God of the Old Testament, the God of the New Testament 
would be an alien, European God to us.” 


Such an approach is quite in keeping with the way of radical displace- 


ment ; the way of adaptation goes further, and seeks to base even this | 


Old Testament teaching on the previous faith. The African’s old 
religion is his Old Testament, and to the anthropologically-trained 


1 W. Freytag, Spiritual Revolution in the East, (London: Lutterworth Press, 1940, 
p. 196). 
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missionary this often seems to be quite a logical method of building 
the unknown on the known, the new on the old, without creating a 
hiatus between the two ways of life. It is possible, however, that there 
ought to be such a hiatus, when people ‘turn from these vain things to 
the living God’. Moreover, the primitive usually has little or no sense 
of history. As Dr Middelkoop shows, difficulty arises when the pre- 
Christian faith resembles the faith of the Old Testament in ways which 
are nevertheless sub-Christian. The curse and retribution are examples 
of this false parallelism. The Old Testament populist view—and 
sometimes even prophetic view—of God’s dealings with men is quite 
different from the full revelation in Christ, but very similar to that of 
the animist, Timorese or other. Dr Middelkoop says: 

The difficulty in the interpretation of the Biblical Message in a non-Christian world, 
especially in Timor and related areas, is indicated in the tendency of Christian 
ministers, evangelists and congregations to incorporate the Old Testament stories 
concerning the whole complex mentioned above and the appliance of the curse to 
transgressions of the Old Testament law, into their own applications and use of curse, 
retribution and enmity inherent in their original natural religion. 

The result is a dangerous type of syncretism. On the following page he 
tells of warning a patient to abstain from certain things that would 
increase his illness and even lead to his death, and in this way his 
warning was ‘taken for a prediction of his disease, and this prediction 
was believed to imply a curse’. 

Another of the contributing factors to this misunderstanding of 
Christian doctrine may unconsciously be supplied by the translation of 
the Scriptures. The supreme need to give the people the Word of God 
in their own language that is a primary stress in all Protestant missions 
may itself raise difficulties when no standard of interpretation apart 
from that of the individual is provided. Something depends on the 
quality of the translation. Dr Middelkoop has a good deal of interesting 


_ discussion on these subjects. He shows, for instance, how the translation 





of the Second Commandment has produced some wrong ideas through 
the Malay word balas (‘to reward, retaliate, answer’) used in translating 
the phrase ‘visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children’. The truth 
that external effects of sin may continue, but not God’s anger against 
innocent sufferers, is quite overlooked, and it is not realized, as Peake’s 
Commentary expresses it, that ‘evil has less lasting effect than good’. 
The result is the oppressive belief in Fate, to which the author refers 
more than once, which is carried over into Christian thinking. 

At the same time, the New Testament also is not without ideas of 


curse, retribution and enmity, and the author devotes a useful chapter 
II 
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to the doctrine of law and curse in the New Testament, pointing out 
how the Cross and Resurrection undo the Old Testament doctrine, | 
He stresses in this connexion Ephesians 2: 14-18, words which have 
provided the title for this review-study. It is particularly interesting to | 
note that in his chapter on lessons of church history concerning these ' 
doctrines, Dr Middelkoop finishes with a quotation from a Dutch 
editor of Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo—a commendation of the Eastern 
Orthodox outlook: ‘it is notable that in Oriental Christianity exactly 
those features are lacking which are connected with the conception of 
religion as a juridical relationship, ir the prevalence of which consists | 


the peculiarity of Occidental Christianity’.1 The stress in Orthodoxy ' 


is on ‘Pauline and Johannine mysticism’. This is in strong contrast with 
ideas of Fate or, what is the same thing in Christian terms, Predestin- 
ation. But may not this change of emphasis provide the very antidote 
sought? Perhaps a useful and interesting volume might result from a 
comparative study of the effects of ‘legalistic’ as against ‘mystical’ 
interpretation of the Christian Faith among primitive peoples who 
begin with ideas similar to those of the Timorese. 

Not only mistranslation but a wrongly interpreted translation 
(correct in itself) may do harm. Dr Middelkoop (p. 117) speaks of a 
Timorese medicine man who had read about the magician Bar-Jesus 
in Acts 13, and later claimed, ‘saya djuga bar-Jesus’, ‘I also am Bar- 
Jesus’, but what he meant was ‘I also possess a Jesus myself’, taking it as 
Malay ber-Jesus, and so having the power to heal his sick daughter. 
There are many pitfalls in translation. The use of a native term for 
‘“God’—as so often, for instance, in African languages—has its perils 
in that false ideas about this being may be transferred to God. Of 
course, just using ‘God’ or ‘Allah’ does not solve the problem either; 
even with the term ‘God’ Arnhem Land aborigines in Australia have 
been known to ask, ‘Who is God’s wife?’, because they had learned 
that Jesus is the Son of God. The choice of a term for ‘prayer’ that 
brings with it a connotation of incantation, compelling a result, is also 
dangerous. 

What suggestions has Dr Middelkoop to offer towards overcoming 
the difficulties encountered in Timor? In his final chapter he lists and 
discusses six ways in which ‘to supplant the belief in curse by faith in 
Jesus Christ as Saviour of the world’. In their barest form they are: 
1. ‘To make clear that from the very beginning mankind has himself 
chosen for the curse-sphere’; 2. ‘to testify that the Timorese have to 
1 Kr. Strijd: Structuur en inhoud van Anselmus’ ‘Cur Deus Homo.” 
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choose to worship their /e’u’s (fetish objects, sources of power) or to 


. | surrender to Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world’; 3. ‘the curse 


imposed on Ham is undone in the Gospel (Acts 8: 26-40)’; 4. ‘by 
adopting the principle of the Church fathers’—i.c. refuse to countenance 
dreams, oracles, etc. ; 5. ‘a liturgical confession of sin’; 6. prayer. 
These suggestions are remedial measures intended to deal with an 
existing situation. The first involves a programme of teaching, the 
second, third and fourth make an appeal to the will. The fifth makes 
use of a principle already recognized in Timorese practice, but it seems 
to have the defect of giving recognition to the reality of the curse- 
power ; the sixth, of course, isa part of the normal Christian programme. 
The problem with which the first suggestion has to deal really involves 
a re-orientation of attitudes to the Bible, so that the true position of the 
Old Testament in Christian teaching may be realized, the fact, that is 
to say, that it is the record of the education of a people and not norma- 
tive for Christians apart from the New Testament in which it finds its 
fulfilment. In the English setting such a book as C. Alington’s New 
Approach to the Old Testament and in the Dutch, Vriezen’s Hoofdlijnen 
der Theologie van het Oude Testament might provide a good treatment, 
representing the enlightened critical outlook on the Old Testament. 
Such study touches chiefly the ministers, it is true, but they are the key 
people in the situation: the instance quoted from Dr Middelkoop 
earlier, concerning the minister who could not even respond to the 
expectations of his people, makes this clear. Now that the Timorese 
Church is a self-governing body, an enlightened ministry becomes still 
more essential. Dr Vriezen treats the idea of the curse (op. cit., p. 23) as 
an active power (werkende macht), and goes on to deal similarly with 
magic. In situations that need cure there is no substitute for concentrated 
teaching of those who will influence the public mind. The other 
suggestions will take their place in due order, though it must be admitted 
that to the reviewer the question of the curse on Ham does not seem 
germane to the case. It does provide an instance in which the limited 
viewpoint and evanescent character of much Old Testament teaching 
can be stressed, but no more. There is no colour-bar problem here. 
There is a further problem, however, that the author would normally 
not raise in this book, but which is worth considering: how should the 
occurrence of such a situation of misunderstanding of the Christian 
Gospel be prevented before it happens? What is the relation of the old 
to the new in the context of fresh missionary work such as is taking 
place in the interior of New Guinea and elsewhere? How shall new 
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churches be saved from the problems discussed in this book? This is 
a matter that might well be discussed by missionary conferences. It 
hinges largely on the particular mission’s attitude to the Old Testament 
and to the order in which the different elements of Christianity are to 
be taught. In seeking the answer, reference may profitably be made 
back to Roland Allen’s well-known but not outmoded Missionary 
Methods: St Paul’s or Ours,' especially his chapter on ‘The Teaching 
of Converts’. Here (p. 122) he remarks with truth that ‘we do not as a 
rule find it easy to teach heathen converts to use the Old Testament 
properly even when they have the whole of the New Testament with 
which to illuminate it’. Yet St Paul certainly taught it and that fairly 
thoroughly, even without any New Testament! And he must, moreover, 
have expected the Roman Church to understand the letter that he wrote 
it, whereas we still produce voluminous commentaries on it. This recalls 
the fact that one has heard of a missionary in China who always started 
newly baptized Christians off on a study of Romans. 

Circumstances alter cases. This is always true, yet there are founda- 
tion truths which do not vary and these must be taught first; but the 
manner of their introduction depends on the pre-Christian faith of the 
people to be evangelized. It may be necessary to teach the existence of 
one God of all power and might, as against prior animistic beliefs in a 
chaotic universe where nobody is ultimately in control and where there 
is perhaps not even a recognized Creator. The Lutheran mission in 
New Guinea has a small book for catechists, written in the Katé 
language, telling them how to begin their work, and that beginning 
consists first in their getting a good mastery of the local language and 
then learning all they can about the local beliefs—origins of land, 
people, rain, crops, so that they can have a basis of understanding on 
which to build Christian teaching that shall be the antidote to heathen- 
ism. Reference might also be made to an article by the present writer 
in this Review,” suggesting ways in which a similar approach might be 
made to Australian aborigines from their initial position, treating their 
pre-Christian religion as a kind of Old Testament for them. This is an 
obvious case of beginning where the people are. Roland Allen points out 
that St Paul did not always use the Old Testament: ‘the Epistles to the 
Macedonian Churches are the Epistles which demand no acquaintance 
with the Old Testament for their understanding’ (op. cit., p. 31). Still 


1 London: Robert Scott, 1912. World Dominion Press, 1927. 
2 A. Capell, Interpreting Christianity to Australian Aborigines, IRM, Apr. 1959, 
p. 145-56. 
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earlier he writes: ‘From the first, Christians were learners. They were 
expected to be able to give a reason for the hope that was in them. They 
were expected to learn something, if only a very little, of the Old 
Testament . . .” (ibid., p. 21). It depended on the local situation— 
contrast Philippi with Galatia—and certainly did not involve giving a 
place of priority to Old Testament teachings or even evidences. These 
passages serve to remind the modern worker of the subordinate place 
of the Old Testament at the early stages of Christian teaching. The 
basic facts of God the Father as Creator, God the Son manifested in 
Jesus as Redeemer and God the Holy Spirit as energizer can be presented 
in very simple terms, simpler even than Dr Dodd’s primitive Christian 
kerygma,* and these will suffice, if backed by the personal life of the 
teacher and by the fellowship of the Church as it gradually comes into 
being. Details of method, the stages at which various truths are taught, 
vary according to circumstance; the substance remains the same. 

What is at stake in Dr Middelkoop’s book is really the whole problem 
of handing on the Christian Faith. However wide the field of curse, 
retribution and enmity in Timor, there are still bigger questions behind 
them for the world Church. His work is worth studying as an example 
of what may happen, and should lead the reader to ask how the 
situation may be cured, but still more how it may be prevented. These 
themes are worthy, in fact, of combined study by leaders from different 
areas and of different viewpoints and by specialists in different disci- 
plines. These are related questions: Bible translation is involved. In 
what order should Bible books be translated? What is the place for the 
simplified Bible Reader as distinct from complete translation? How are 
technical terms to be dealt with and local situations met, so that the 
resultant version shall be unambiguous? Dr Eugene A. Nida’s Bible 
Translation and the United Bible Societies’ periodical, the Bible 
Translator, should be in the hands of all those who teach the Christian 
Faith and not only of those who translate. Some of these questions are 
more important for the health and advancement of the Christian 
Church than questions of the integration of missionary councils and 
other high-level conferences, but they seem to receive less official 
attention. Dr Middelkoop’s book is a warning against passing over 
local and specific practical problems and giving the whole attention 
to world affairs. “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone.’ 

A. CAPELL 
1C, H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching, 1951 printing, p. 17. 








MISSIONS AND EDUCATION IN THE 
PACIFIC 


By E. V. NEWMAN 


HE logic of missions and education runs parallel to a famous 

passage by Paul on faith and preaching. It may be stated thus: 
How shall they live in a world they do not know? How shall they know 
without a teacher? How shall they teach except they be sent? Protestant 
missions received their first impulse to education from the desire to 
give the people the Scriptures. But they soon realized that, if life were 
to be the rich gift God meant it to be in His world, knowledge and more 
knowledge must be given. They saw in many instances that such know- 
ledge was a condition of survival for the people. Knowledge was an 
urgent need, as real as deliverance from malaria and infantile and 
maternal mortality, and more fundamental. But so often there was no 
one at hand to meet the need except the sent church, the Church at 
mission to the end that the people might have life. Human need for 
fulness of life called the Church into education. 

In the Pacific Islands, including New Guinea, almost all education 
until well into the twentieth century was in the hands of the missions. 
This was due to several factors. Missionaries had been prominent in 
the vanguard of European penetration. Colonial governments were 
reluctant to increase responsibilities in such remote and small communi- 
ties. The demands of government and commerce for technically- 
trained people were small. There were no great bodies of culture with 
their own modes of education as in Asia. 

Mission education was mostly at a low standard. There was neither 
money nor personnel with which to carry out a rapid advance. There 
was little opportunity for the people to use advanced knowledge. In 
Tonga, even now, where for many decades there has been compulsory 
schooling in the vernacular from six to fourteen, the amount of reading 
matter is negligible. The main educational purpose has been to establish 
universal literacy in indigenous languages. On this basis religious 
knowledge, health training and (where possible and appropriate) 
elementary agriculture and technical skills were imparted. The great 


bulk of the teaching had to be in the hands of very slightly trained or 
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untrained indigenous teachers supervised by a handful of missionaries, 
many of whom were not professionally trained teachers. 

But now in all the territories governments have accepted respon- 
sibility for education, and government departments of education have 
become the dominant factors in policy and standards. They frame 
curricula of study, success in which is tested by examinations. These 
examinations are made the gateway to the more desirable and better- 
paid appointments in government service, teaching, medical service 
and commerce. Standards of teacher-training, school buildings and 
equipment and hygiene are set, with a system of inspection and reports 
to see that standards are reached and maintained. Church schools 
receive government assistance only if the government demands are met. 
Schools which fail are under the threat of closure. Governments tend 
to establish their own schools and to make available to them far more 
money than the churches can devote to their schools. The modern 
theory of state responsibility for education and the relative financial 
strength of government institutions set the current in the direction of 
a community-wide system of state education. 

The practical pressures on the missions and indigenous churches thus 
become severe. In some regions, especially Papua-New Guinea, which 
has much the largest population, the great. majority of schools are 
mission schools. Very many of these fail to qualify for government 
subsidy, but the churches find it hard without help to make the break 
through to the higher standard because of the high cost of staffing, 
equipment and teacher-training. Higher rates of payment to government 
teachers tend to draw teachers, especially the more able, away from the 
church schools. There are still those who respond to a vocation to 
service in the Church. But the Church has no right to impose on 
this high motive, or to judge those who see opportunities of a wider 
life. 

When government and church schools exist in. the same area, 
comparisons are inevitable. In so far as the people have a choice, 
competition must arise. If the Church is convinced that its own true 
purposes and the deepest interests of the community call for the 
contribution of church schools, then it must provide schools which 
will inspire in the people confidence founded on facts and results. 
Sooner or later this confidence will be the condition of survival. But 
in any event and at every stage the Church has a moral obligation to 
provide a high quality of commodity in all fields of its operations and 
above all in the personal field of education. It is immoral to cover up 
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poor work and inferior conditions by high-sounding talk of the spirit 
and religious training of the school; and disillusionment is bound to 
come. A problem arises when the indigenous churches hold on to the 
tradition of the church school while the related ‘sending’ churches, set 
in communities where state education has become the main pattern, are 
more prepared to accept the State’s entry into this field. 

In many respects these pressures are healthy in their effects. They 
bring about advance, or they cause a proper selection by the churches 
of the tasks which are their main responsibilities. There is one pressure, 
all too prevalent, which is regrettable. This is denominational rivalry. 
Fortunately in our area as between the major non-Roman Catholic 
churches this has for the most part been avoided through the zoning of 
operations. Increasingly the sects, mainly Seventh-day Adventists and 
Mormons, backed by large funds from America and from commercia! 
enterprises, make their appeal. Mormon expenditure on secondary and 
technical education in Tonga and Samoa takes away the breath of any 
who, like the writer, have struggled to run schools on a shoestring in 
that area. The Roman Catholic Church accepts no limitations in its 
obligation to mission because of the presence of another church and 
deploys large resources of money and of personnel from the Religious 
Orders. It also refuses to submit to the pressures towards secular state 
education. Unless all religious thinking and statement is relative and 
subjective there comes a point at which we must judge that some view 
represents a gravely defective presentation of Christian truth and must 
feel under obligation not to leave a field open to its unchallenged 
influence. Competition with other Christian bodies for the allegiance 
of the people, especially the youth, is not an ideal motive. But it is 
being urged with great earnestness from all the Pacific fields as a present 
necessity. There are areas in which it could be argued that a temporary 
educational vacuum would do no great harm and would allow con- 
centration elsewhere and the building up of resources for a more 
effective re-occupation. But others would seize the opportunity created 
by the temporary withdrawal and in many cases would make an offer 
to a religiously neutral government which could hardly be refused and 
which would often be welcomed on practical grounds. You can hardly 
blame the administrator if he says ‘A school’s a school for a’ that.’ 
Decision on these issues is one of the most difficult which confront the 
churches and the boards and district synods and councils. 

The region which we are discussing has widely separated territories. 
There have been great differences in race and society, in the history of 
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missionary contact and church development, in the history of colonial 
control and the evolution of government. But in all the districts the 
Church has been deeply involved in education, and has come into close 
touch with government policy and administration. The form of the 
relations varies in each case. I take several examples. 

Tonga has state education and church education. The government 
Department of Education controls public examinations, runs three 
quarters of the ‘primary’ schools, a boys’ ‘secondary’ school and the 
one teachers’ college. The department and its schools are religiously 
neutral. The churches conduct one quarter of the ‘primary’ schools 
and much the greater part of ‘secondary’ education. Their teachers 
have access to the teachers’ college. The dominant Methodist Church, 
an independent and financially self-supporting Conference, has a strong 
and persistent tradition of education. But the government gives no 
financial assistance to church schools. Consequently it is a real strain 
on the Church to find money with which to staff and equip its schools 
up to standard and to keep competent young people in the lower-paid 
and smaller teaching service of the Church. 

The Methodist Church, with 90 per cent of the Fijians, handed over 
almost all its Fijian primary schools to community control, keeping 
only a handful of centrally placed schools. When teacher-training was 
established by the colonial government it was first conducted by the 
Methodist Church. But it is now a completely government-run college. 
There is a strong government department supervising and guiding 
education and directing the flow of government funds for education. 
But most schools, whether for Fijian or Indian, are operated by local 
committees or in a few instances by religious bodies, subject to govern- 
ment inspection. The schools are maintained by their own income, 
supplemented largely by government grants for all qualified teachers. 
The Methodists have kept a larger direct share in education among the 
Indians by keeping schools which were established as instruments of 
its evangelistic and leavening mission. The emphasis of government 
educational policy is now to develop full secondary education up to 
university entrance. As far as possible this policy is taking the form of 
encouragement to churches and other bodies, such as Indian societies, 
to strengthen existing schools and to establish new ones. This is 
effected through large grants for capital and working costs. Demand 
on the Church in Fiji is not directly financial, but rather personal, 
chiefly the finding of teachers—missionary, Fijian and Indian—who 
combine professional competence and commitment to the Christian 
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purpose of the church schools, but also the answering by church leaders 
of the considerable calls for school administration. 

The Territory of Papua~New Guinea presents the greatest and most 
complex problem of education to both administration and churches, 
for several reasons. It has much the largest area and population of the 
Pacific territories. It has a very difficult terrain and extreme social and 
linguistic fragmentation. European contact and government control in 
large areas are recent and in others have not yet been made effective. 
The main missions are London Missionary Society, Methodist, 
Anglican and Lutheran, which observe zoning under a comity of 
missions, and the Roman Catholic, which does not and which is 
carrying an aggressive policy of expansion. The Australian Territory 
of Papua and the UN Trust Territory of New Guinea administered by 
Australia have a unified administration under the Minister and Depart- 
ment of Territories of the Australian Government. The government is 
pressed by two considerations to seek a speedy development of the 
territory, socially, economically and politically, with universal education 
as the key to development. On the one hand is Australia’s own interest 
in having an ordered and friendly community as its nearest neighbour, 
especially in view of some fear of the close approach of Communist 
influence from Asia. On the other hand is the scrutiny by the United 
Nations of the Trust Territory and the criticisms so readily voiced by 
Afro-Asian members. 

These pressures on the government, supported, we trust, by some 
sense of responsibility in the Australian community for the welfare of 
the territory peoples, are transmitted to the churches. It is only recently 
that the administration has begun to establish its own schools and they 
still contain only a small fraction of the children who at present receive 
education. The great majority are in mission schools. The government 
says frankly that it cannot handle the task in time unless the churches 
collaborate by maintaining their schools and raising their standards. 
Even with the financial support to be made available for education on 
the government budget, this work will be a heavy burden on the 
churches of the territory and will make large demands on the resources 
of supporting churches and societies, partly for finance, but much more 
for Australian and other white teachers, whose primary contribution 
will be to speed up greatly the supply of trained indigenous teachers. 
This is the only way in which to make the breakthrough which is 
required of us by the situation and by the needs of the people as long 
as we feel the obligation to remain in the field of education. Increasingly, 
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government standards for schools must become the churches’ standards, 
not only by government prescription, but also because government 
will not establish sub-standard schools, and church schools will have to 
stand up to comparison or eventually be eliminated by lack of popular 
support. 

In all the territories, of which the three mentioned are only examples, 
the present situation raises the question, what is our obligation now 
and in the near future, and what will be the cost in money, effort and 
man-power to fulfil it? But a more fundamental question is involved 
and an answer will be forced on us. A recent questionnaire for the 
study of the theology of missions asked, ‘Foreign missions—theological 
necessity or historical contingency?’ Similarly we can put our question: 
Church schools—theological necessity or historical contingency? If and 
when government is ready to take the responsibility of financing and 
administering education the call to the Church to meet an essential 
human need, because it is not otherwise provided, ceases. But are there 
other religious purposes which can only be served by the Church 
attempting to give a unified and comprehensive religious education in 
its own schools? Christians and churches give different answers. This 
was seen in a discussion at a Missions-Administration conference in 
Papua—New Guinea. The general secretary of one of the large denomin- 
ational mission departments said that his Board would seriously 
consider handing over all primary schools to the government. But the 
Roman Catholic leaders stated emphatically that they would never 
consider such a step. When this development becomes a practical issue 
through government willingness and ability to act, the Church must 
make its decision either on the unsatisfactory grounds of denominational 
prestige or the clear grounds of theological conviction. In a period when 
western secularism is sweeping into all the Pacific communities we have 
to act in the field of education in the light of two questions: What is 
theoretically right? and, What is practically feasible? Our aim is the 
creation of communities whose pattern of thinking is Christian. 
Historically perhaps the main method of securing that aim has been 
to place education in the hands of the Church. But this arrangement 
has broken down in the western world as the result of a complex of 
factors, including the divisions of the Church, the vast increase in 
knowledge and techniques, democratic beliefs in the universal right to 
education and the steeply rising costs of education for life in the modern 
world. There appears no reason to expect that similar processes will not 
operate in the Pacific. Indeed they have operated already in varying 
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degrees in most areas. Consequently the still proportionately large 
activity of the churches in education must be seen as a transitional 
phase. Policy-making thus becomes a doubly difficult matter because 
of the difficulty of forecasting government action. If, for example, the 
Church in Fiji develops its secondary schools according to present 
policy, how long will it be before circumstances lead government to 
change its policy and add its own high schools, thus subjecting the 
church schools to added strains of competition and to an eventual 
undermining of their position? 

There remains always the vital question of the relation of religion and 
education. There can be no hope of a generally diffused Christian 
world-view or of generally acknowledged Christian moral standards if 
religion is felt to be excluded from the essential structure of education 
and from the life of the schools. The external tacking on of religious 
instruction as an ‘extra’ in classes taken by visiting denominational 
ministers and lay teachers, according to the Australian practice, has its 
value when conscientiously carried out ; but in practice it generally falls 
far short of solving the problem. There is need for much more creative 
thinking, hard work, careful training of ministers and other instructors 
and readiness to meet the cost involved. In many of the territories a 
similar right of entry to government schools is given, but its value is 
largely nullified by the failure of the Church to use it. It is one of the 
points at which the island churches most obviously lag in the under- 
standing of the Church’s ministry and in the progress of ministerial 
training. It may not be the complete answer, but it is the one at hand 
and deserves to be worked at, along with the appointment of chaplains 
to resident schools and colleges, as one of the major services of the 
Church. Otherwise a complete separation between church and school 
may become the rule in areas where church and school were one. 

The Church’s commitment in education over the area as a whole is 
heavy. In obedience to the call to be the servant of men it is likely to 
remain heavy for some time. There is some danger that it will get out of 
proportion and that the Church will be too acquiescent to governmental 
tendencies to use it not only as an ally but as a convenience. On the other 
hand each indigenous church, with its missionary helpers, must wrestle 
with the task of keeping a living link between religion and education in 
the conditions of its own society. One of the chief legacies that the 
missionaries must leave will be a durable ideal of total Christian edu- 
cation as part of the Church’s mission to its own national community. 
Espen V. NEWMAN 














NEW INDUSTRIAL FRONTIERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


By RICHARD P. POETHIG 


RECENT issue of a business magazine carried a picture of a 
modern industrial plant built in the suburbs of Manila. Grazing 
on the front lawn of the plant were a herd of carabao. The picture 
represents the crossroads at which the Philippines is standing to-day. 
The carabao, the traditional work animal of Filipino farm life, stands 
for the pull of the agrarian past. The modern factory, with its geometric 
lines, symbolizes the push ahead into a promising industrial future. 
Caught between these two forces are twenty-eight million Filipino 
people. 

Rapid social change is the common denominator of experience in the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa to-day. Within these areas 
of social change the Church often finds itself playing several réles at the 
same time. In the history of the new nations the Church has not only 
initiated social change, but has felt the impact of this social change 
upon its own life and, by the nature of its message, has been continually 
called upon to evaluate this change. The evangelical movement in the 
Philippines has encompassed all these réles within its short sixty-year 
history. 

The evangelical movement came to the Philippines at the same time 
as the American occupation of the islands. Their simultaneous arrival 
makes it difficult to separate the influence exerted by the evangelical 
churches from the overall effect of the American occupation. Asa nation 
rooted in a Protestant heritage, the American colonial policy in the 
Philippines carried with it certain basic Protestant attitudes and 
concepts. A strong emphasis upon individual responsibility, the belief 
in the dignity of labour and the continuous support of religious liberty 
have been distinct American Protestant contributions to Philippine 
history. 

To-day the Philippine evangelical churches are caught in the stream 
of post-war change which has brought the rapid development of the 
economy and the subsequent rise of a middle class. As an absorber of 
social change, the Protestant movement has seen an increase in the 


number of evangelicals who find themselves in the new Philippine 
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middle class. At a recent series in a local Manila church, on ‘The 
Christian’s Responsibility in the Economic Order’, it was not difficult 
to gather, on consecutive Sundays, the director of a cement company 
in Mindanao; the director of an investment firm in mining and oil 
exploration; the head of one of the largest trade union federations; 
the chief of the government division on commercial co-operatives; 
and one of the commissioners of the social security system. At this 
writing the executives of both the Philippine Chamber of Industries and 
the Philippine Chamber of Commerce are Protestant Christians. 
Clearly, Protestants make up a relatively high proportion of the 
Philippine middle class. How much of this upward mobility within 
Protestantism can be attributed to the influence of basic Protestant 
virtues and how much to the overall impact of a rapidly developing 
economy? Whichever the case may be, it is apparent that evangelical 
Christianity is caught in the stream of change that is taking place in the 
Philippines. 

In its short history the evangelical Church has been an initiator of 
change through the religious ideas which it injected into a static 
Spanish Roman Catholic society. Existing side by side with the 
American occupation and reinforcing many of its basic concepts, its 
influence reached beyond the religious sphere into social, political and 
economic life. To-day, however, change has come upon the nation so 
rapidly that there is need for a continual evaluation of the effects of 
technology upon the life of the nation. In helping to meet this task, the 
evangelical Church is called upon to challenge trends which portend 
an undermining of family and community life and to strengthen those 
forces which are working for a just and responsible social order. 

In facing the changes which have come upon the Philippines there 
have been laymen and pastors who have continually reminded the 
Church of its responsibility to keep abreast of the times. Cipriano 
Malonzo and Bishop Proculo Rodriguez are two such men. In 1938 
Cipriano Malonzo was a seminary student in the timberlands of 
Mindanao, the frontier island of the Philippines. During his field work 
among the plantation and lumber workers, he was struck by the 
economic misery of the people. This situation was not new to him, 
since he had grown up in the midst of the sprawling sugar plantations 
of Central Luzon, where mass poverty and feudalistic landlordism exist 
side by side. But what concerned him most was that, in a land where 
95 per cent of the population claimed Christianity as their religion, the 
Gospe!. message of love and justice had made so little impact. Moved 
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by the plight of the working people of Mindanao, he joined the labour 
movement. His preaching eloquence was used to organize the plantation 
workers and lumberjacks. He soon moved into the leadership of one 
of the larger trade union federations in the Philippines, the Mindanao 
Federation of Labour. In his involvement in the labour movement, he 
has felt it part of his ‘ministry’ to keep the Church and its leaders aware 
of their mission to the industrial worker. 

One of Cipriano Malonzo’s teachers was Pastor Proculo Rodriguez. 
Always alert to the application of the Christian faith to human and 
social problems, Pastor Rodriguez stirred up the same concern among 
his students. In a land where parents pride themselves on having their 
children enter the professions, he urged one of his sons instead to enter 
the labour movement. In 1948 Pastor Rodriguez was elected bishop 
for the Mindanao Jurisdiction in the newly formed United Church of 
Christ. His social concern was widely felt in the Church and ultimately 
strengthened that undercurrent which in 1956 brought into being the 
Church’s programme of industrial work. In 1957 the committee on 
industrial life and vocations launched a programme of industrial 
evangelism. Valentin G. Montes, a layman with both legal and seminary 
training, was called to head up this work. Fraternal worker Richard 
P. Poethig was assigned as his associate. 

Those who first conceived industrial evangelism for the United 
Church defined its primary aim as a relating of the Gospel to the lives 
of factory workers and of those engaged in industrial enterprise. In the 
pursuit of this purpose the industrial programme has moved out into 
a wide area of activity. Let me cite several of those areas: 

1. One of the immediate questions that had to be asked was, ‘What 
is the industrial situation in the Philippines?’ “What can rightly be called 
industrial?’ If industrial work were defined as that which is primarily 
concerned with factory or mill production, then there would be a 
limited field of activity in the Philippines. But in a country which de- 
pends heavily upon its agriculture and natural resources, it is proper to 
conceive of mining, plantation and forest work as being in the industrial 
field. Any area in which there is an aggregation of workers organized 
for work presents an opportunity for an approach along industrial 
lines. One of our continuing tasks has been to survey the various areas of 
economic life in the Philippines and to know the relation of a particular 
economic activity to the life of the Church and its community. 

In the Philippines there is a wide variety of economic activity, and 
different jobs create different problems. In Mindanao, the major 
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industry is lumbering. Churches in the logging areas are often part of 
company towns and face the problems of a complacent membership 
and a paternalistic management. In the western Visayan islands, where 
sugar-growing is the primary source of income, some of the church 
members are ‘sacadas’, or migrant sugar-cane workers. They are among 
some of the lowest-paid workers in the Philippines. In Manila and its 
suburbs, industrialization has brought about dislocation of old social 
patterns and has presented the problem of the impersonalization of the 
modern urban worker. In the mountains of Northern Luzon, where the 
mining companies have speeded up the process of acculturation, 
mountain tribespeople have been drawn into a ‘cash’ economy. Each 
area presents a different problem, requiring not only a knowledge of 
theology, but of sociology and anthropology as well. 

2. A second area in which we have become involved is pastoral 
training. From the beginning there has been an awareness of the need 
to train pastors to face their pastoral tasks in the light of the total needs 
of their people. The majority of the pastors come from rural or semi- 
rural backgrounds. One survey indicates that 63-8 per cent of the 
Protestant pastors were born and were raised in the rural area. The 
same study shows that 46-7 per cent of the pastors surveyed are serving 


rural churches, only 6-9 per cent are serving city churches, while the | 


remaining number are in town churches. The social relationships 
created by urbanization and industrialization are new to the average 
pastor’s experience. Seminary training has been basically a training for 
the preaching ministry, and lately courses on basic pastoral and 
administrative functions have been added. Within the college and 
seminary training of pastors the sociological and economic problems 
of Filipino life receive perfunctory attention. To-day, however, the 
pastor needs to be sensitive to the changes which are affecting even the 
simplest family and community relationships. 

One of the tasks of the programme of industrial evangelism has been 
to fill in the background of pastors so that they may be prepared for a 
ministry in a period of transition. This has been attempted along three 
lines : 

a. In the curriculum of the Union Theological Seminary a course 
has been added which deals with the relationship of Christian Ethics to 
present-day social problems. This course has included field trips to 
factory situations and special lecturers from labour, management and 
government. Students have been brought in touch with men who are 
shaping the economic, political, cultural life of the nation. 
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b. For pastors already in the field, institutes have been held in 
the two largest Philippine cities, Manila and Cebu. In these institutes 
the pastors presented their problems as city and town pastors 
through papers and discussions. The institutes also gave the pastors 
an opportunity to hear leaders from outside their normal church 
relationships and from this experience to see their ministry from 
the broader perspective of the social forces which are shaping city life 
to-day. 

c. Pastors in specific industrial situations have been sent as observers 
to an eight-week government training course for the development of 
responsible trade unionism, a course specifically for trade union 
officials. Not only have they learned the history of the trade union 
movement and its place in economic development, but through their 
relationship with trade unionists they have gained first-hand knowledge 
of the daily problems of labouring people. This experience has given 
pastors an understanding of the daily problems of their own labouring 
people. 

3. At the local church level, the awareness of the Church’s respon- 
sibility in an industrial society has brought into clearer focus the 
responsibility of the laymen. The laity are the front line of offence in 
the Church’s mission in an industrial society. 

The programme for the laity first began with the gathering of 
twenty-five young people, who were working in factory situations, to a 
week-end ‘young-workers-in-industry’ conference. Our first concern was 
to hear from them the problems which they face on their jobs and in 
their families. This interest on the part of the Church with their job 
problems was a new experience for them. Through the use of réle- 
playing and discussion groups, they provided the material for the 
second week-end conference six months later. At this second conference 
three Bible studies in ‘God’s intention for us in our work’ were used 
with the same group of workers. The concern of this conference was 
to explore the relation of our Christian faith to job problems, The 
experience gained by the United Church from these two conferences 
was next used in a wider interdenominational institute to train leaders 
for setting up similar programmes in their own churches. 

The concern for the laity moved into a second area when a seminar 
on ‘the witness of the laity in their work’ was held for professionals. 
Two week-end seminars were held with the same group of Christians 
who are working in the professions. The first seminar sought to get at 


the Christian basis for our witness within our daily work. The second 
12 
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seminar explored the day to day ethical decisions faced by Christians in 
the professions. From these experiences has come the awareness of the 
need for a laymen’s training programme to deal with the Christian’s 
continuing witness in the context of his day to day work and community 
relationships. 

4. For a greater understanding of current problems a study commis- 
sion on rapid social change was begun under the Philippine Federation 
of Christian Churches. Developing as it did out of the first Asian 
conference on industrial evangelism, held in Manila in 1958, the 
commission on rapid social change concentrated on our Christian 
responsibility in the new industrial consciousness in the Philippines. 
A series of papers were presented dealing with various aspects of 
economic development (such as “The Working Mothers’, ‘The Moral 
Implications of Industrialization’, ‘The Church and Its Relationship 
to Trade Union Movement’). The commission numbers among its 
members men and women from industry, from the labour movement, 
from government, from education and from church work. The study 
nature of the commission has provided the grounds for thinking 
through some of the deeper implications of social change for the 
Church and its mission in the industrial world. 

5. As we have developed our industrial programme we have become 
aware of the need for a broader programme through which to educate 
Christians to their social responsibility for all areas of community and 
national life. While industrialization is to-day the most prominent aspect 
of social change, there is a need to prepare the ground for social educa- 
tion and action on a wider basis. In preparing to do this it has become 
apparent that it is impossible to deal with the industrial problems which 
are arising in an underdeveloped nation without also dealing with the 
political, social and cultural repercussions. 

One of the Church’s concerns is the training of Christians to see the 
relationship of their faith in its wider social implications and to under- 
stand the Church’s responsibility to speak on issues of social concern. 
In 1959 the executive committee of the United Church of Christ asked 
its department of public welfare to begin the process of study and 
formulation of social principles to guide church members in their 
thinking on current social issues. After study and discussion a state- 
ment of social concern was prepared, sent to the annual conferences 
of the Church for discussion and finally approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Church of Christ at its 1960 meeting. The 
statement, which dealt primarily with the Church and economic 
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development, is being used as the basis of study and action at the 
conference and local church levels. 

In summarizing the experience of the past three years there are at 
least three things that we have discovered : 

First, the embarking upon any specialized approach, such as 
industrial evangelism, immediately provides an opening into work in 
other fields. It is impossible to touch one area of life without becoming 
involved in other areas as well. The inter-relatedness of life rules out 
any narrow, specialized approach to a problem. We begin with a 
concern for reaching the factory worker and find that our concern 
takes us into a study of the effects of rapid social change upon the 
worker’s life. In relating the Church to this social change, we are 
immediately involved in training programmes set up to equip pastors 
for a more effective ministry in the modern industrial situation. In 
seeking to understand the meaning of evangelism we are called to a 
new understanding of the place of the laity in the mission of the Church 
in the world. In realizing the complexity of the social situation in 
which the Christian must make his daily decisions, we see the Church’s 
responsibility to carry on a continuing programme of social education 
for guiding responsible Christian action in the world. 

Secondly, this inter-relatedness of concern has led us to the need 
for an integrated approach in our church programme. Industrial 
evangelism should not become a special interest, but should be seen in 
the light of its total effects upen all areas of the nation’s life. The 
change which is taking place to-day in the life of the new nations does 
not limit itself to one specific economic or social area. While industrial- 
ization directly affects the urban centres, technological change causes 
a chain reaction which reaches into the farthermost barrio and village. 
The attraction of education and industry draws young people away 
from their villages to seek their fortunes in the city. Whether the city 
has treated them for ill or for good, they return bringing new influences 
to bear upon the life of their village. Modern advertising, with its 
missionary zeal for a new market, adds fuel to the rising expectations 
of both village and city folk. The transistor radio brings a whole new - 
world to the doorstep of the isolated farmer. 

The Church must see its total programme in the light of this wide- 
spread change. The Christian needs to see the demands of the Christian 
faith in terms of its total relationship to life. The teaching of the 
Christian faith cannot be separated from living a responsible life in 
the community, nor can the evangelistic mission of the Church be 
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separated from the teaching responsibility of the Church. All the 
aspects of the Church’s programme need to be seen in the light of the 
demands which society makes upon Christians to-day. Within the 
United Church of Christ a growing number of our programmes have 
become inter-departmental with the realization that evangelism, 
education, social action are integrated parts of the total mission of the 
Church in the world. 

Thirdly, while we talk about the inter-relatedness of concerns and 
the need for an integrated approach to the Church’s mission, our 
ultimate concern is focused upon the local church and the witness 
which it bears in its community. It is within the life of the local 
community of Christians that the Christian witness relates itself 
directly to the daily life of the world. The training programme for 
pastors, the laymen’s institutes, the study and discussion of social 
change, social education and action are all means to the end of providing 
the local church with the tools for a more effective ministry in its 
particular sphere of outreach. In the light of changing demands, it is 
hoped that a growing number of pastors and laymen will think beyond 
traditional approaches and will see their task as the need to bring new 
community to those lost in an impersonal technological world. For the 
people of God are those who move through history, never tied to any 
one time or place, and yet they are those who in every time and in every 
place are called to bear witness to that continuing community whose 
citizenship goes beyond temporal bounds. 

RICHARD P. POETHIG 
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CHINESE TRADITION AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 
SOME PRESENT-DAY EXPRESSIONS AND ATTITUDES 


By R. P. KRAMERS 


ie was three years ago that the Christian Study Centre on Chinese 
Religion began its exploratory work. As study centres have no 
blueprints, a development of their programme depends very much on 
the situation as it is found in the various regions in which they have 
been set up, as well as on the opportunities that exist and await dis- 
covery. If there be one principal directive in the task of study centres, 
it may perhaps be formulated in this way: to assist and to stimulate 
the Church in discerning the spiritual problems of its environment 
with a view to entering relevantly into the search for their solution. 
Ideally this would require a total approach to the many expressions 
of spirituality in a given society, whether they are reassertions of 
tradition or are championing new causes. In actual practice, however, 
such an approach would require a far larger staff than study centres 
are able to obtain at present, and so it is necessary to proceed with this 
task selectively and even sometimes in a rather haphazard fashion. 
The aim of the present article is to give the reader something of a 
‘feel’ of one of the problem areas with which our study centre is con- 
cerned, with no pretence at making a rounded-off study of this problem 
area, which is only barely covered by the title. ‘Chinese tradition’, as 
it has accumulated in the course of a rich history, is such a vast 
aggregate that nothing definite has yet been said by using the term. 
But many writers to-day are speaking of it, or preferably of Chinese 
culture, because they are searching for an integration of this tradition 
with the things that have become of general value ever since the 
western world penetrated the closed society of the ‘Middle Kingdom’ 
which, as a result of this penetration, became dislocated from its 
central position in the minds of the younger generation. The unity 
of the term, therefore, derives from the need which is felt for it rather 
than from actual historical observation. The other half of the title, 
‘the modern world’, must necessarily contain a wealth of associations 
if regarded by itself, but in this context it comes to denote the more 
conspicuous forms of life and their underlying assumptions which 
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have penetrated from the West into China. As everywhere else where 
the West has penetrated, there exists a tension between these two fields 
of influence which often brings inner division and disharmony to 
individuals, and renders the quest for a unified outlook on life and 
the world more passionate. It is in this enormous field of tensions that 
the Church and missions have played and continue to play a réle and, 
in the measure in which the Chinese Church enters in solidarity upon 
this quest for a unified outlook, it is relevant to its surroundings and 
begins to break through the western garb which it is so often (and not 
always without reason) accused of wearing. 

Much has, of course, been written about the problems indicated 
briefly above, ever since China seemed to turn away from its imperial 
past. Within the growing Christian Church in China, too, voices 
have not been lacking to advocate a synthesis between Christian and 
Chinese culture. At this juncture one may well ask: what is the value 
of a continuing spiritual debate, in the face of what is happening on 
the mainland of China? Has the course of historical events not cut 
right through all dreams of synthesis? There is indeed often something 
unreal about a continuing discussion of Chinese traditional values 
when the traditional patterns and loyalties of life seem to be disappear- 
ing fast, within as well as outside China. If, nevertheless, we have turned 
our attention to this seemingly old theme, it is in the conviction that 
we have to do here with a quest for, and in some instances a reassertion 
of, an integral view of life which has been so closely interwoven with 
the whole history of the Chinese people that no force on earth can 
wipe it completely away in a matter of decades. Many of the utterances 
of Chinese intellectuals outside the mainland may be ephemeral, yet the 
quest behind them compels us to take them seriously. 

1. In the Study Centre’s Quarterly Notes for September 1957 we 
had already occasion to draw attention to a discussion on this spiritual 
dilemma caused by culture clash. It began with a letter, by a Chinese 
philospher who was living in Taiwan, published in a Hong-kong 
magazine which was devoted to the re-evaluation and re-presentation 
of Chinese classical cultural values. In the letter, entitled ‘On the 
Continuity of Life Wisdom’, he encourages the editor of the magazine 
in his efforts to bring out the eternal values of the Chinese tradition. 
It is true, he says, that the meaning of life is not easily grasped but, at 
this juncture especially, life is too serious and too ful! of anxieties and 
problems to be taken lightly. The degeneration of morality and wisdom 
1 Mou Tsung-san, in Jén shéng magazine, no. 158 (1.6.1959). 
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and the suffering of the people are so great that no man can honestly 
think of finding contentment for himself alone. The country is gone 
and, compared with what is happening now, the early descendants of 
the Yellow Emperor no longer seem primitive barbarians. Certainly, 
people nowadays are clever and intelligent, and intellectually they 
understand everything, yet they do not understand the basic moral 
truths, which they seem to find too abstruse. This seems particularly 
true of Chinese youth. Communist youth at least has a sense of mission, 
but anti-Communist youth has nothing. Content to live in the present, 
they shun all effort to dig deeper into the spiritual field. 

In order to understand the mysteries of life by observing one’s era 
and culture, one must have a higher sensitivity and a higher under- 
standing. One must be able to feel beyond the present age to the 
message of the ancients. Only this higher approach can bring forth 
true humanity (Jén) in one’s own life, humanity as it is expressed in 
the Odes: ‘How great and unending is the mandate of Heaven’, It is 
not something to be grasped by the intellect alone, but, rather, a matter 
of passionate concern. Only then can one communicate with the 
cultural life of the Chinese people, from Confucius and Mencius to 
the Sung and Ming Confucianists. This is what he calls ‘continuity of 
life wisdom’. In this way a person can be creative with regard to true 
life and constructive in regard to his nation. 

All understanding, however, should derive from this higher sensi- 
tivity. As Kierkegaard has said, no generation can learn true life from 
the past. You cannot learn to love from past generations, you must 
experience it yourself. The same is true of faith, and thus in one sense 
we can never speak of progress. What Kierkegaard said here is true: 
every generation must pass through its own experiences; and thus 
there is an endless repetition of the path of virtue to which we cannot 
apply the notion of progress. But here, he asserts, lies the continuity of 
life wisdom or, as he expresses it: the continuity of the ‘great self’. 

Higher sensitivity generates a higher level of understanding. Meta- 
physically this means a grasp of true humanity (Jén), in the course of 
which great sages and religious thinkers may occasion sudden illumina- 
tion. Thus one may suddenly discover the connexion between one’s 
own life and the pronouncements of men like Confucius, Mencius, 
Jesus, Buddha or the later Confucianists. Historically it means a 
people’s fulfilment of its own destiny, for the great task of a people 
is to base its national pattern on its cultural life. 

These two aspects of higher understanding determine the creation of 
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true life. Here the author quotes a saying of Jesus: ‘Foxes have holes, 
and birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man has nowhere to 
lay his head.’ He draws attention to this note of homelessness, and then 
continues with a word from Confucius: ‘I cannot associate with birds 
and beasts, with whom else can I associate but with mankind?’ There- 
fore, build your home among mankind, in the ‘continuity of life 
wisdom’. It is this that must be made communicable again, for a 
people that has lost its life wisdom can hardly remain standing on the 
platform of history. 

So far, then, a summary of this letter, in which we find unmistakably 
a note of concern regarding the lack of an integrating force in modern 
Chinese youth, especially in intellectual youth which, with all its 
intellect, lacks a ‘sense of mission’. From it we can gauge also the lack 
of interest among the younger generations in the wisdom of the past. 
But we can at the same time sense the need for re-interpretation, and 
the point which the Chinese writer makes, on the analogy of Kierke- 
gaard, that this higher wisdom is indissolubly bound up with a person’s 
own experience in his own time, indicates that historic form is not 
necessarily bound up with supra-historic content. In this the author 
differs from those conservatives, still extant, who display a profound 
disdain for the present in their great love of the past. The above dis- 
tinction is also clearly an opening gambit, combating the still very 
popular thought of ‘progress’ in the name of which many modern 
Chinese are quick to discern past ‘superstition’ which, with their 
rational knowledge, they claim to have outgrown. 

2. It will be useful at this point to give an impression of the content 
of this ‘continuity of life wisdom’ as outlined by present-day intellect- 
uals. In the letter quoted above we could already note a strong humanist 
tendency, which is indeed quite characteristic of what is asserted to be 
the mainstream of Chinese tradition: the Confucian heritage. Yet 
‘humanism’ is in itself a rather vague and collective term, and it must 
be seen here in its specific Chinese setting. An eminent historian writes 
in the preface to his History of Chinese Thought : 


Chinese thought proceeds mainly from the universal and general truth immanent 
in human life, and from there it penetrates into the realm of nature and the universe. 
Hence Chinese thought cannot assume the form of religion. If we must ascribe a 
religion to China, we should call it the Doctrine of Human Culture. For the centre 
of its creed always lies in the realm of human culture and not in the realm of the 
universe. In the fundamental goodness of human nature, in the possibility for every 
person to become a sage such as the ancient emperors Yao and Shun, we find the 
core of the Chinese doctrine of human culture. Extending and penetrating from this 
basis to the cosmic realm, it asserts that, by fulfilling one’s own nature, one may 
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‘know heaven’, and that, by fulfilling one’s own nature and the nature of others, one 
brings the nature of all existence to fulfilment, thus assisting heaven in its transform- 
ing power. In order to do this, one must actively ‘investigate all things’, i.e. go to 
the root of their principle. . . . In investigating all things and fathoming their 
principle, the Chinese still consider the central concept of human culture their 
starting point as well as their final goal. Though Chinese thought does not explicitly 
deny the existence of an absolute natural truth outside and transcending human 
life, it always seeks, on the basis of cultural truth, the point where natural truth is 
in communication with this cultural truth; only then is it considered to be truth.* 


We can see from the above passage that this doctrine of human 
culture is not a matter of deliberate human primacy over all else. 
Human nature is fundamentally linked to the order of heaven. This 
concept of heaven also denotes the realm of nature, but in its supreme 
relevance to the human world it becomes the moral criterion. The 
ultimate truth in the universe, in so far as it can be grasped and realized 
by human beings, cannot but be bound up with the essence of human 
nature. This is also the atmosphere in which the classical expression, 
‘the investigation of things’, must be understood: it should not be 
taken here, as is often done, as proof of the existence of a scientific 
attitude in ancient China, but as evidence of the fundamental faith in a 
heavenly order with which man, in his innermost nature, is in harmony. 
Therefore the final goal is the ultimate integration of human nature 
and this heavenly order. In other words, the knowledge searched for 
is a ‘knowledge unto life’. Thus, knowledge and action can never be 
separated. Another statement stresses this unity by saying that this 
Chinese doctrine of human nature is the basis of man’s moral life: 


Because of this special quality this doctrine cannot be understood by people who 
do not practise its morality or, if they do, obey only a social morality or a Divine 
command or the letter of the Bible. An outward approach such as this is permissible 
in studying nature or society or even a transcendent God. But it cannot be applied 
to one’s own moral actions and to the realization of one’s own nature in these 
actions. Here realization must engender action, and action further realization. 
It is a parallel process of knowledge and action. The realization can be expressed 
in writing, but the process must be gone through before it can be realized. The 
actual expression of action is directed towards others outside the self, but the 
realization takes place within the self alone. Thus, it is a step by step process: 
gradually extending from the self to the family, from the family to the nation, and 
from the nation to the world. From the outside it looks like the observance of the 
etiquette and rules of society, or obedience to the command of Heaven, but from 
the side of inner realization it is nothing but the fulfilment of one’s own nature. 

Man’s will to moral action has no bounds, and likewise his own nature is bound- 
less. However, this boundlessness of human nature cannot be considered in isolation: 
only in the moral action to be taken by man does the infinity of things become the 
concern of man. This is a sign of the union between man and Heaven, Earth and all 
things, and from this sign it can be seen that human nature is in communication 





1Ch’ien Mu, Preface to Chung kuo ssu hsiang shih (History of Chinese Thought), 
Hong-kong 1952. 
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with Heaven. From it we see the connexion between man and Heaven, we see the 
harmony between man’s destiny and Heaven’s action. Thus, Confucianists of the 
Sung dynasty said that ‘the principle of human nature is the principle of Heaven’, 
and that ‘man’s mind is the mind of the universe’. From Confucius and Mencius 
to the Confucianists of the Sung and Ming dynasties (eleventh to seventeenth 
centuries) there runs a single thread of continuity, a common recognition of the 
inseparability of knowledge and action, a common acknowledgement that all moral 
action towards the outside world stems from the wish for self-fulfilment, a common 
ee ee ee ee 


There is no room for contrast in this picture of ultimate harmony 
and unity, a contrast which many Chinese writers insist on discerning 
in the western attitude (the so-called ‘outward approach—or outward- 
directed quest—in studying nature or society or a transcendent God’), 
The self is not placed over against a hostile world to be conquered, nor 
is it exclusively subordinated to the outer world in a process of constant 
adaptation. Our historian expresses this relationship thus: 


Not only is the self the core of mankind, and mankind the core of ‘heaven, earth 
and all things’, so that consequently the self is the core of the core; but the relation- 
ship of the self to others and to the outer world, when fully analysed, is that of one 
great body, which consequently harbours neither contrasts nor absolutes. That 
which is greatest is on the outermost fringes, while that which is smallest occupies 
the innermost core. Great as heaven and earth may be, the core lies in the self. 
This does not, however, mean individualism. Individualism springs from a contrast 
between the individual and heaven, things and man. And yet it is neither a denial 
of individuality, because each individual himself becomes the core of heaven, 
things and man. The individual, then, is included within these categories, and at 
the same time he is the pivot around which they turn. Though the core is small, it 
can nevertheless move and revolve this great totality. 


This harmony is then further described in terms which more clearly 
show the Chinese spiritual climate in which they have been conceived: 

Going deeper still, we may say that what we called the ‘core’ is actually equal to 
a ‘void which is empty of being’. One cannot assert the independent existence of a 
central core without the existence of any environment. According to substance, 
therefore, the surrounding existence is real and the core is void. But according to 
function, when the surrounding existence moves and revolves, the core can still be 
tranquil and unmoved; while, when the core moves, the surroundings must follow 
it in a movement of the totality. This is what is called the great concept of Tao 
(the Way) in Chinese thought. That which we call Tao may be said to embody the 
religious, scientific and philosophical outlook of the Chinese.* 

3. From the above scanty description we may sense something of 
the specific nature of this Chinese humanism. It may be correct to 
classify it as a form of human autonomy and self-sufficiency, but this 
needs much qualification. Man is not merely the measure of all things, 
he is so only if—as is his true destiny—he is attuned to the heavenly 


1*A Manifesto on behalf of Chinese Culture’ ; for a translation, see the Study Centre’s 
Quarterly Notes, Series Il, No. 2. 2 Ch’ien Mu, op. cit. 
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order. This element lends great force to the high standard of moral 
self-cultivation which is so characteristic of Confucianism, for it shows 
the fundamental optimism which maintains that everybody can 
realize his true nature because it is heaven-willed. 

But there is another feature about the above quotations to which 
we wish to draw attention here. The reader may have noticed some of 
the age-old Chinese philosophical and religious concepts in them, but 
more striking still is the attempt to clothe them in a more modern 
terminology and, here and there, to see them in contrast to western 
concepts. It might have been more familiar to speak of the central 
Confucian concept of Jén, ‘being human’, the counterpart of the 
Christian ‘love your neighbour as yourself’, though with a radically 
different metaphysical foundation. But terms such as ‘absolute truth’, 
the concept of ‘individualism’ and references to ‘social morality’, 
‘divine command’ and ‘transcendent God’ all point unmistakably to 
the fact that the audience to which these various writers address 
themselves is, in a sense, ‘post-Confucian’—somewhat parallel to a 
‘post-Christian’ audience to which modern Christian theologians 
address themselves. In fact, what these writers set out to do is compar- 
able to what many preachers in our Christian world are still doing: to 
hold before youth the way of the fathers, and at the same time to show 
that it is an eternal way which in its spiritual essence can never be 
discarded, though many of the forms in which it used to be expressed 
are already obsolete. This twofold attempt has a measure of appeal 
among certain sections of intellectual youth, firstly because the ‘way 
of the fathers’ can easily merge with the patriotic argument, and 
secondly because the humanist spirit inherent in the Confucian tradi- 
tion has indeed a universally human appeal. As an illustration of this 
twofold appeal the following quotation may serve: 


The spirit of Chinese culture is incomparably strong. It penetrates directly into 
the deepest recesses of the life and soul of the Chinese. . . . Not only does it exist 
objectively in the cultural history of the whole of Chinese society, but it also exists 
to-day, permeating the minds of all Chinese. It does not belong to one man or one 
party. It is just a current, broadly flowing and finding its own way, achieving its 
own development, silently and ceaselessly pursuing its natural and proper course. 
“What goes against Heaven will perish.’ This spirit is the God of the Chinese people. 
It is sheer stupidity to utilize it for selfish ends, or possess it or go against it. Only 
to those of humble heart and humble faith can it be beneficial, It is truly (as the 
Doctrine of the Mean says): ‘How abundant are the virtuous powers of the spirit— 
in its overflow it seems to be above, left and right of us—penetrating into all beings 
without exception’. This spirit has equal love towards all Chinese, without any 
selfishness and favouritism or any antagonism. All selfish passions must come to 
rest before it. All your efforts should be on behalf of it, At the same time this spirit 
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is your innermost self, for it is that latent force in you in which are blended the 
physical and psychological life energies of countless generations of ancestors. You 
can follow its will in your actions, and you will fulfil your humanity, your Chinese 
identity. And this spirit will at the same time lead you towards communication with 
all that is valuable in the spirit of world culture, such as the spirit of science and 
democracy. Thus there is no difference between your being a true Chinese and a 
true citizen of the world. The world must realize that helping Chinese to become 
true Chinese is identical with making them world citizens. . . .* 

All through this passionate outburst there rings with great force the 
double appeal of universal humanity and specific Chinese identity. 
Again we can discern something of the dilemma caused by the tension 
between rational adaptation to the modern world and emotional 
attachment to their own cultural soil. From this results a passionate 
search for synthesis: the best cultural elements of East and West must 
be blended into a new world culture which will satisfy also the hunger 
for a spiritual home which will have room for the cultural riches of 
the past. The problem then becomes: where are the criteria for such a 
cultural blend? Two were mentioned in the above quotation: science 
and democracy, magic words which have a tremendous power not only 
over Chinese youth, but over the whole of Asia. It is quite characteristic 
for present-day apologetics, such as that quoted above, that they 
cannot afford to bypass these two concepts. Again, however, the 
confrontation with them has a double aspect : that of showing the value 
of science and democracy as universal forms which do not necessarily 
pre-suppose a uniform content, and that of proving that the germs of 
science and democracy may be found in the traditional culture itself, 
though they did not come to fruition in the same way as in the West, 
owing to archaic obstacles in that traditional culture. The latter aspect 
leads to a critical evaluation of past tradition, while the former leaves 
scope for a more incisive criticism of western culture. We have already 
considered above some critical remarks in this latter vein, but it is to 
one aspect of them that we wish to turn in particular: their criticism 
of the western religious attitude. 

4. For this we turn back to the philosopher with whom we started 
out, who called upon his fellow-Chinese not to neglect the ‘continuity 
of life wisdom’ inherent in their cultural tradition and become an up- 
rooted people. In another letter he tries to deal with the issue of 
universality versus specific identity. He emphasizes throughout that 
science and democracy are universal categories ; they do not specifically 
‘belong’ to one culture, i.e. western culture. Thus he tries to eliminate 


1 T’ang Chiin-yi: ‘China’s Turmoil and the Latent Power of the Spirit of Chinese 
Culture’ (in Chinese), Taiwan 1952; conclusion, p. 49. 
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the confusing issue of East versus West from a discussion of these 
categories. Both are inevitable, it would almost seem final, stages in 
the process of human development. The fact that science and democracy 
have developed in the West and not yet in China does not make them 
western monopolies, to be taken over ready-made. Science and 
democracy are, rather, the outcome of a people’s living faith in its 
moral guiding principles. For China these principles lie in Confucian- 
ism, which stresses the formation of a virtuous character and the 
quest for sagehood or perfect humanity. But besides Confucianism 
there are also other principles, and there is no reason why fruitful 
interchange with them should not be possible. 

This must lead him to the question: if science and democracy are 
really universal, and therefore a basic part of the development of each 
culture, wherein lies the peculiar quality of western culture? The answer 
is significant: it lies in Christianity. That China and the West in their 
mutual contact each preserve their own nature is also due to the fact 
that they each have their own moral guiding principles. ‘I am not 
against Christianity, knowing too well the value of religious freedom. 
But I hope that no true Chinese will embrace Christianity. Missionaries 
may talk about the “universality of religion”, but we should remember 
that, though this is true, religion is at the same time most specific.’ 
God is, of course, most universal, and not the God of this or that people 
(the Jews were selfish in monopolizing God); but a religious life 
manifesting God is most specific (God himself is not religion). When 
speaking about being human (Jén), Confucius did not intend it to be 
true for the Chinese only. This concept, too, is universal. But the 
manner in which it was expressed was specific in its cultural aspect. 
This is true everywhere. The specific is the manifestation of the universal. 
If the universal does not find concrete expression, it remains abstract 
and irrelevant. An individual has, of course, his freedom of belief. 
But a people which does not heed its own cultural life and merely 
accepts Christianity on account of this freedom of religion would 
merely have an emotional faith, This may be good for a people which 
has no cultural life of its own, but if it does have such a cultural life 
it must continue it and build its own faith upon it, Because of the 
universal element there is a possibility of mutual harmony and fruitful 
contact but also, because of the inherent specific elements, each people 
must build upon its own characteristics in order to preserve the creation 
and development of its cultural life. 

‘I do not desire to become a Christian, nor do I hope that the 
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western Christian peoples will discard their faith in favour of Con- 
fucianism.’ But through mutual influence, substantial changes may be 
effected. This is the basis on which a true discussion of Chinese and 
western culture must nowadays take place: on the basis of this m: tual 
interchange, neither side losing its own character." 

5. We are here face to face with an expression of a sense of mission 
in Chinese culture, and with a conception which identifies faith and 
culture. There is an undeniable reasoning power in this standpoint 
which is found not only in China but in other parts of Asia and even 
among many westerners. “Ways run parallel without clash’ is an ancient 
Chinese pronouncement. And it is not strange that, with the back- 
ground of a tradition which lays so much stress on personal and social 
morality, this cultural view of any religion should be so strong. It 
may even account partly for the fact that most Protestant communities 
among the Chinese have taken over so faithfully the exact forms of 
worship and religious language of western denominations. In any 
event it accounts for the fact that the whole of Christianity is judged 
from the standpoint of human cultural achievement, a judgment which 
has always proceeded from the social constellations against the Church. 
In a situation of cultural crisis, moreover, the question as to the Church’s 
loyalty is bound to be asked with more insistence. Therefore, though 
the above statement may be highly unfair to numerous Chinese 
Christians who have a great loyalty to their country and their people, 
there are elements in it which call for serious reflection. For there 
may be truth in the accusation that people escape into an emotional 
variety of Christianity which takes no account of the historical condi- 
tioning of the genius of a people. And the few quotations given in this 
article would seem to indicate with sufficient clarity that we have to do 
here with a heritage of moral nobility clearly akin to much of the moral 
teaching in the Gospels. It is therefore not surprising that thoughtful 
Chinese Christians have always been seeking for ways in which to do 
justice to the deep insights of their own culture, and that among them 
the thought of fulfilment has received a relatively great stress. One 
Chinese pastor, in an article on ‘Christianity and Chinese Society’, 
deplores the fact that there are still missionaries who have a disregard 
for China’s traditional culture, a disregard which seems to them to be 
automatically implied in the term ‘heathen’. He writes: 

This is a great and mortal wound in the missionary history of China. We must 
realize that China is not without culture, nor without teaching. If St Paul were to 

1 Mou Tsung-san, in Jén shéng magazine, no. 160. 
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come to China, he would face a culture which has the reason and humanity of Greek 
culture without its idolatry. It is neither possible nor necessary to have a low regard 
for Chinese culture and to wish to eliminate it completely. We must have under- 
standing and respect for Chinese culture before we speak of synthesis. This is the 
holy task of a present-day Paul. 


But, having said this, he also views the advocates of a moral revival 
with critical discernment. It is common knowledge that this traditional 
morality is on the decline, that the ancient teachings disappear from 
the curricula, thus creating a vacuum which is extremely dangerous. 

Of course [he goes on], we can try to revive the old morality and again advocate 
the study of the classics and stress the teachings concerning human relationships. 
I do not wish to deny the value of such efforts, but I cannot but think of the example 
of the Greek philosophers: they proclaimed moral rules and correct behaviour to 
their society, they advocated self-reflection, self-knowledge, wisdom, courage, self- 
control, righteousness . . . in order that man might enter the realm of truth, goodness 
and beauty, and that human life might be improved. They taught and devised systems, 
but what was the result? Petrified theories cannot improve depraved lives. There 
was a lack of inner faith and religious power to make them ‘act’ righteously. China 
to-day is just the same: it does not lack moral rules but it lacks the power to carry 
them out. In this respect I believe that Christianity can exert a very great influence 
on the Chinese society of to-day. This power has only one source: it comes from 
God. It is the power to harmonize the relationship between men by means of the 
relationship between God and man... .* 


There is a note here of solidarity which is at the same time critical, 
out of concern for the values of Chinese society. The modern world is 
raging over China and has changed its face almost beyond recognition 
in half a century. Christians who follow their Lord, Who is all things 
to all men, should have a profound sympathy with the efforts to recall 
the people to the great moral patterns laid down by their ancestors. 
The Church in its teaching should make the utmost effort to take into 
account this profound human morality, that it may be sanctified by 
God’s Holy Spirit and become an instrument of blessing to the entire 
Chinese people. How this is to be done cannot be laid down in a 
system ; it depends on the sympathetic awareness and creative imagina- 
tion of many Chinese Christians. If in the Study Centre in Hong-kong 
we may help to stimulate such awareness and such imagination, we 
feel that we are carrying out a worth while task. 

R. P. KRAMERS 


1 Chow Lien-hua: ‘Christianity and Chinese Society’ (in Chinese), in the newspaper 
Taiwan Hsin shéng pao, 19.1.1958. 








THE CHRISTIAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


By HENRY H. PRESLER 


N this article, the following question is to be answered: What need 

a Christian worker in India know of Hinduism and Islam? The answer 
attempted is based upon approximately five thousand recorded personal 
conversations in Benares, Jabalpur and Vrindaban, upon study of the 
non-Christian religions in English, Hindi and Sanskrit, involving 
regular lectures at the B.D. and M.Th. level, plus experiences shared 
with others presenting the Christian faith. 

ANSWER ONE: Almost half the number of Christian workers now 
active in India say that nothing need be known of the non-Christian 
faiths. Those maintaining that the Christian can effectively state his 
faith while in total ignorance of other religions proclaim their doctrines 
and rely upon a verse of scripture, ‘My Word shall not return unto 
Me void’. Their confidence in the all-sufficiency of the Christian message 
is based upon their theology and experience. They have trust in their 
own doctrine and enthusiasm for devoting all their time to announcing 
it. With almost apocalyptic fervour they seek to gather in souls before 
it is too late, and an impressive number of converts is recorded for 
their efforts. 

The theology and experience of workers who answer that nothing 
need be known of the non-Christian faiths have received encouragement 
from an unexpected quarter, that of linguistics. Those devoted to the 
science of linguistics point out that psychology has to do with the 
nominative case, with the ‘I’ ; that physics has to do with the accusative 
case, with the ‘it’ ; and that religion has to do with the vocative case, with 
the ‘Oh’s’ and ‘Ah’s’ and ‘Amens’. Religion says, ‘Oh God!’ and ‘Oh 
man!’ and ‘Oh death! Where is thy sting?’ The significance of the voca- 
tive case is in exhortation. If you exhort far and wide, sooner or later 
somebody believes. Mere repetition of the same affirmations wins some. 
Just as in advertising it is unnecessary to give any evidence, any 
rationale, any reasonable justification for a claim, just as repetition of a 
slogan will inevitably cause some people to purchase an article to their 
own hurt, just so is the vocative case. The vocative case can be used for 


evil or, as in the case of religion, for good. The requirement is to be vocal 
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about your own religion; you need not know anything about the beliefs 
of your listeners. Such is the first answer to our question, and many 
there be that repeat it. 

What need a Christian worker in India know of Hinduism and Islam? 

ANSWER TWO: He should know ‘comparative religion’. Nearly half 
the Christian band give this answer. They take seriously the admonition 
of James: ‘Be able to give a reason for the faith that is in thee.’ They 
point with pride to Christian students of past generations who knew 
Christianity and Islam well enough to challenge Muslim scholars to 
public debate. The ideal of the comparative study of religion is to 
master the fundamentals of religions, so as to demonstrate their 
similarities and differences. The great men of Christian scholarship have 
used the comparative study of religion to demonstrate the ‘superiority’, 
or ‘uniqueness’, or ‘discontinuity’, or ‘fulfilment’ of Christianity. 
Whether by public debate or in private conversation with single 
enquirers, a thorough grounding in the religion of the other fellow has 
enabled many a Christian worker to press home the advantages of 
his faith to the open-minded. The literature of comparison is very large; 
men have devoted their entire lives to producing it, and publishing 
houses have issued impressive series on the history and doctrine of the 
non-Christian faiths. Such books have convinced many. 

Regarding the two parties so far replying to our question, the persons 
wishing ‘to know nothing save Christ and Him crucified’ are often 
unencumbered with administrative or social service institutions and 
are ‘heard for their much speaking’. The people proposing a thorough 
knowledge of Hinduism and Islam are usually entangled in a snarl of 
mission tape, from which they cannot extricate themselves. They some- 
times know little of Indian thought outside their own Christian circle 
and lack time to acquire what they want to learn. 

ANSWER THREE: The third answer to the question, What need a 
Christian worker in India know of Hinduism and Islam? is a compro- 
mise between the first two answers and is being given by the growing 
body of Christian anthropologists. These people maintain that a 
Christian worker should master the fundamentals of the non-Christian 
cultures (including their language, material traits, art, body of 
knowledge, religion, social organization, property system, government 
and use of force). He should acquire this information for the purpose 
of orientating himself in new surroundings, in order to behave towards 
his hosts in ways that do not give offence but rather pleasure, and so as 
to choose those words and concepts which will have the desired meaning 

13 
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for his listeners. He does not acquire this information for the purpose 
of demolishing the ideology or social system of his hosts, nor to prove 
the superiority of his own beliefs and pattern of life. He has learned a 
lesson from the ‘children of this world who are wiser than the children 
of light’. Take, for instance, the Delhi Training and Orientation Centre 
for Foreign Technicians in India, housed on the campus of the 
University of Delhi and drawing to its lectures those ‘children of this 
world’ who have come out to make a contribution to the people of 
India. Take up any of its programmes, for example the thirty-seventh 
course held in the latter part of 1959. You will be impressed with the 
attempt to survey the important phases of Indian cultures, using the 
talent and training of India’s own experts in many fields. 

The Christian worker, say these anthropologists, needs some such 
basic information, intensified by prolonged study of the particular cul- 
ture(s) which he expects to serve. He may then be equipped to orientate 
himself among new friends, to behave as an acceptable guest and to 
choose the words from the host language which best convey the 
meaning he intends. He should never argue, and to criticize is unfor- 
givable; but he should be prepared and waiting to answer questions 
of comparison in a manner both accurate and kind. Finally, he may 
confine his public utterances exclusively to his own religion, as 
volubly as those in group one, not relying on the vocative case, but on 
Him who has sent him. 

The writer has chosen this third answer as suitable for him, and now 
attempts to indicate how it would be implemented in the case of 
Hinduism and Islam. What should the average, semi-entangled mission- 
ary try to learn about the beliefs and practices of the laymen of these 
two religions? (We shall not deal with their functionaries here.) 


HINDUISM 

Taking India as a whole 80 to 85 per cent of all Hindus are illiterate. 
From 5 to 10 per cent are literate, but not in English. Perhaps 5 per 
cent read a vernacular and English and possibly 1 per cent may have 
cosmopolitan education. 

The writer holds that the average missionary should acquaint: ~ lf 
with the cultures of the 85 per cent and with their felt needs. 

As to their cultures, the Christian worker should obtain from the 
Government Printing Office of his province the publications on the 
tribes and castes therein. These are in English and make illuminating 
reading. A few are out of print. In such cases, let the learner consult 
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departments of anthropology (such as those at Calcutta, Bihar, 
Lucknow, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Osmania Universities), and 
publishers like the Oxford University Press, Macmillans in India, 
Longmans, Green, and Universal Publishers; and editorial offices 
like those of Man in India, Ranchi, the Eastern Anthropologist, Lucknow, 
and the India Cultures Quarterly published by the Department of 
Organized Research, Leonard Theological College, Jabalpur. In 
addition, let him visit his District Commissioner and endeavour to 
obtain the privilege of reading a copy of the local District Gazeteer. 

To obtain some acquaintance with the culture of the 85 per cent let 
the learner read the following scriptures underlying their norms: the 
Brahmanas, the Laws of Manu, portions of the Mahabharat, pertinent 
Puranas (relevant to the population being served), and the Ramayana 
of Tulsi Das. All except some of the Brahmanas are available in 
English, and all except the Mahabharat can be read within a year 
(assuming that the worker has other responsibilities). 

Readings in English, however, cannot give the depth of meaning or 
penetrating insight required. Constant conversations, using the 
vernacular, are necessary. Most of what the 85 per cent believe has 
never been reduced to writing and may be summarized as follows: 
First, there is a mass of mythology which is communicated orally and 
which embodies the real beliefs and expectations of the people, although 
in an unsystematized form. This mythology is to the masses what the 
Bible is to the Christian, namely, the source of meaning and law and 
world-view. Each locale has its own mythology. 

Next, the masses are polytheistic. Although they give credence to the 
great Aryan and Dravidian gods, the supernatural beings believed to 
influence their day-to-day existence are godlings, female sprites, 
demons, rakshasas, bhuts, prets and pisachs. These beings do not help 
men very much and often hinder or trouble them. The people have 
what we may call ‘negative religion’, that is, they perform their rituals 
so that trouble may be avoided, not that good may ensue. 

Again, the masses are animistic, and the learner becomes acquainted 
with the trees, stones, animals and astral bodies considered sacred. 
White and black magic are illusive but ever-present practices considered 
indispensable in order to control events. Communication with the 
unseen world is maintained through dreams, apparitions and ecstasy. 
As to their needs, the common people have three positive expectations 
from their religious rituals: 1. babies (as barrenness seems fairly 
prevalent); 2. cure of disease; 3. avoidance of trouble. 
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This brief summary of the world-view of the masses of mid-India 
does not indicate a strong connexion between religion and morals 
(upon which so much stress is laid by Christianity), does not show any 
connexion between religion and uplift (motivating so many Christian 
workers), does not reveal any appreciation of education as a buttress 
to religion (contrary to the emphasis of the mission) or any grasp of 
the connexion between religion and scientific medicine (in contrast 
to our hospitals). Instead, the religions of the masses are thoroughly 
supernaturalistic, aware of omnipresent spirits, conscious of communi- 
cation with souls of the departed, expectant of miracles and visions and 
demon-possession and prepared to interpret any event as an intrusion | 
from the realm of the gods. They rarely mention the subject of salvation, | 
being concerned with the elemental needs in the here-and-now. They 
have what has been called Natural Religion, a religion of Nature, so 
different from the Christianity of twentieth-century western Protestant- 
ism that its usual message is largely incomprehensible to them. If it be 
true that in former times some embraced Christianity because of 
famine relief and some for private gain, the conquering of famines and 
the entrance of Government into education and social service may 
reduce the number of persons looking to Christianity for aid. It is high 
time that our message be expressed in terminology which can be under- 
stood by a believer in Natural Religion. This means a vocabulary 
nearer to the Old Testament, leading the masses towards the New 
Testament. The neglect of the Old Testament by Christian workers 
deprives them of a bridge of understanding to their listeners. 

Regarding the 15 per cent Hindus who are permanently literate, 
some have been secularized by western knowledge, others maintain 
their piety through sectarian channels and those at the top rely on the 
Indian philosophies, chiefly Vedanta and Yoga. For an understanding 
of their mentality, one should add the Rig Veda, the principal Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavad Gita to his reading list. Although very few have 
made a systematic study of their faith, those who have are exceedingly 
able men, knowing the Bible as well as their own scriptures. They are 
scholars at home in two worlds, with large, cosmopolitan views, graced 
with dignity and good breeding. Their frequent lack of historical 
disciplines, their want of what seems to us to be discriminative logic and 
their omission of a critical apparatus for examining documents make 
them biased in favour of the propaganda which claims that all religions 

are the same. 
Much has been said and written about the real and imagined 
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difficulties of the Christian worker in Hindustan to-day. The writer, 
equipped with the aforementioned study and attitude, has not experienced 
the barriers mentioned by others. His respondents are almost uniformly 
friendly and he has more friends outside his own community than 
within it, there being more non-Christians than Christians. 


ISLAM 


Although Muslims are reported to be less interested in Christianity 
than are Hindus, the writer has enjoyed a firm welcome among ‘the 
people of the Book’. The Muslims evidence a feeling of kinship with us 


| whose old Testament contains many of the same accounts as their 


Qur’an. A Christian worker among Indian Muslims should know the 
Qur’an (Everyman’s Library edition) and the literature of the Henry 
Martyn Institute of Islamic Studies. For Islamic culture let him read 
the history of Muslim rule in India, since few monographs on these 
people are being published to-day. He should also know the history and 
doctrines of the Chistis, Qadaries, Naksh-bandies and Suharawadis. 
The Islamic doctrines and practices of the Muslims are fixed, clearly 
defined and internationally understood. A trained maulvi may be found 
in most of the cities where there are Islamic populations, and most of 
the adherents depend more on his utterances than on their own study. 

The writer’s informants lead him to suspect that the reorganization 


_ of Indian society in cities and in industries seriously interferes with the 


traditional daily schedule of the mosque. Urbanism is hampering the 
observance of the five prayers, almsgiving, pilgrimage, fasting. To 
the extent that this is true, the organized religion may be weakened. 
The practice of Islamic piety may be diminished. But the fundamental 
doctrines (monotheism, scriptures, prophets, angels, predestination 
and immortality) persist in strength. As is well known, the Christian 
apologetic has not been generally convincing to the people who look 
towards Mecca. Many books have been written about this situation, 
and none have come to the writer’s attention that mention a new 
avenue of approach, namely, the Cult of the Dead. The Christian 
worker would do well to acquaint himself with the history of the Sufis 
and Shias or at least with J. A. Subhan’s Sufi Saints and Shrines and with 
J. H. Hollister’s The Shi‘a in India. Thereafter, let him go to the mazars 
(saints’ graves), especially on Thursday evenings, and on the urs or 
annual death anniversary of the saint. He will learn that the Muslim 
saint supplies his devotees with an answer to their need for a mediator 
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between man and God and for an immediate experience of the divine. 
The spirit of the saint is asked to carry the petition to the throne of God, 
and is credited with acquiring boons for the pious. The spirit of the 
saint is believed to descend upon the devotees, transforming their 
behaviour abnormally and making possible communication with the 
spirit world, including oracles of future events. This fervent and heart- | 
satisfying accoutrement of Islam is particularly strong in an area | 
extending roughly from Jabalpur to Hyderabad, Dn. It thins out the 
farther north and west one travels, although some very influential 
saints’ mazars have been seen by the writer in Delhi, and others have 
been reported to him from the Punjab. He has spent many hours in the 
Cult of the Dead in mid-India and become convinced that here are an 
ideology and a vocabulary and a yearning for response that make a 
dialogue with a Christian worker more possible. Conversation on the 


historic doctrines of both religions usually drives us apart, whereas | i 


discussion in this realm, where the divine is near and dear, has brought 
us closer together around certain fundamental concepts and needs. In 
sum, the Christian worker should give early attention to the popular 
regard for the departed Muslim saint. 

Another institution with which the Christian worker should make 
himself well-acquainted is the Muslim akhara. This is a young men’s 
gymnastic and religious organization, with happy festival experiences, 
Here friendships can be formed on a basis of give-and-take, and much 
can be learned of the daily life of the community. 

Of the three views discussed in this article, the writer has chosen the 
last. Culture study inspires one to try to become an informed and 
acceptable guest, able to converse meaningfully with his hosts. It 
enables him to move with confidence in the accepted ways of the country 
and prepares him to answer questions on doctrine and theme when 
approached by an earnest enquirer. 

To achieve a meaningful fellowship with non-Christians, one has to 
spend thousands of hours with them, and this means less time with 
American and English magazines. In a word, the Christian worker 
needs to fall in love with the people and to move among them, to sit, 
like Ezekiel, where they sit and to be as one dumb, at least for seven 
days. He should come to know the people to whom he is to deliver the 
Message as well as he knows the Message. And when he does, he will 
realize that the non-Christians esteem him, too. 

HENRY H. PRESLER 
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INVITATION TO PILGRIMAGE 
IN MEMORIAM—JOHN BAILLIE 
By IsopeL M. FORRESTER 


HE first two of John Baillie’s books to be reprinted as inexpensive 

‘paperbacks’ were published last October, a week or two before 
his death—Invitation to Pilgrimage’ as a Pelican Book and A Diary of 
Private Prayer by the Oxford University Press. Each of these was 
already known to a very wide public, and of the latter book (written 
‘For Ian’, his only son, then a school-boy) over 125,000 had been sold 
in British editions and translations into at least thirteen other languages 
had been made. It is a cause for thankfulness that just at the time when 
this great Christian leader is taken from us these reprints have appeared 
to make known to an even wider public what manner of man he was. 
For, almost more revealingly because less self-consciously than in any 
autobiography, through these two books John Baillie allows us to see 
the motive power of the life he lived, so crowded with creative activity, 
so rich in diverse interests, so blessed with friendships. 

The earlier years of his public life were devoted largely to the teaching 
of theology in Canada, the United States and his native Scotland, and 
to the end he remained primarily a theologian and a teacher. During 
his last illness he was able to complete, though not to deliver, his course 
of Gifford Lectures, which are now awaiting publication. But his gifts 
of judgment and administration led to many other claims upon him. 
He was used by his own Church of Scotland in many responsible posts 
and he became Principal of New College, Edinburgh. His deep concern 
for church unity brought him early into the inner counsels of the 
oecumenical movement and at Evanston he was elected a president of 
the World Council of Churches, a position which he occupied till his 
death. His interest in the missionary enterprise of the churches was 
constant and informed: as a student he had been a steward at ‘Edin- 
burgh, 1910’ and it was his last illness which disappointed the hope 
that he would chair the commission on ‘The Word of God and the 
Church’s Missionary Obedience’ which will report to the WCC 
Third Assembly in 1961. He was for years deeply involved in Dr J. H. 


1 Harmondsworth, Middlesex : Pelican Books. 3s. 6d. 1960. 
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Oldham’s ‘Frontier’ work and he was a life-long friend to the Student 
Christian Movement. All these and many other concerns and interests 
he carried with responsibility, equanimity, prudence and hope—and, 
lest these nouns should add up to too portentous a picture, let us add, 
with Highland charm and humour. Honours of many kinds were heaped 
upon him: the Moderatorship of his own church, a royal chaplaincy, 
degrees from a bewildering number of universities; and on his retire- 
ment from New College the Queen made him a Companion of Honour. 

Invitation to Pilgrimage represents the Alexander Robertson Lectures 
which John Baillie delivered in Glasgow in 1941, lectures which the 
terms of the Trust prescribe shall be ‘in defence of the Christian 
religion’. No prescription could have been more congenial to a man 
who was always conscious of the Christian’s duty to be ready with an 
apologia for his faith and whose daily life offered many opportunities 
for such an apologia to those among his own friends and colleagues 
who stood aloof from the fellowship of the Christian Church. One does 
not read far in these lectures without realizing that the argument is 
never addressed to unknown opponents, but has always in mind 
‘friends and colleagues’ to whom it is natural to speak with courtesy 
and patience and in tones of almost affectionate appeal. And one 
realizes, too, on every page the truth of John Baillie’s confession that 
the argument which he offers ‘is argument which the arguer has often, 
and perforce, had to hold with his own soul’. 

For neither John Baillie nor his beloved brother Donald ever found 
faith easy. In a brief memoir of Donald, John writes of the long period 
of intellectual distress through which Donald passed as a student, and 
he adds: ‘I remember him telling me long afterwards of how, as he 
sat reading a book of apologetic intent by one of the famous preachers 
of the day, it suddenly came to him that there was no God; and I 
have often thought of this incident as illustrating the grievous harm 
that may be done by weak and inconclusive apologetics or apologetic 
of the wrong kind.’ 

So John Baillie, in Invitation to Pilgrimage, brings all his powers to 
bear on the task of analyzing the elements in the thought of our age 
which create special difficulties for Christian belief, of showing where 
the current assumptions are inadequate or erroneous and of presenting 
the Gospel to the men of our time ‘in the form in which the profound 
truth of it is most likely to be evident to them’. In all this John Baillie, 
with his brilliance of insight and his great range of historical and 
theological knowledge, will have something to say to the honest 
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doubter for years to come; and many a hard-bested believer will find 
support from this well-armed Valiant-for-Truth. 

But even when the thought climate of the world has changed with 
a new age and men begin to wander in ‘By-ways of Unbelief’ and ‘By- 
ways of Unreason’ new and different from those of which Invitation 
to Pilgrimage speaks, people will surely still turn for help to this 
book. For here are things which do not date—a deep and humbling 
knowledge of the heart of man, a profound awareness of the tragedy 
of life (felt as the great poets have felt it and expressed in prose of 
supreme beauty), and, above all, a personal witness to the divine 
Lover who will not let us be, and to that Gospel which enables us ‘to 
relate our own little lives to the incarnation and passion and resurrection 
and exaltation of the eternal Son of God’. 

John Baillie was an inveterate traveller by land and sea and air; 
and to his friends in many lands he must have seemed utterly at home 
in their conference-halls, lecture-rooms and pulpits, and at their tables 
and by their firesides. But theirs was a special privilege who knew him 
in his own home in Edinburgh. There his wife (descended from the 
famous Elizabethan Bishop Jewel, and owing her Christian name to 
him) who shared so many of her husband’s journeyings and of his 
interests and friendships, somehow contrived, even in these straitened 
times, to keep the big house and garden a gracious setting for the old 
china and pictures and furniture which John loved, and for the 
hospitality in which they both rejoiced. For many of their friends the 
most vivid memories of John are set in his study there, that grave 
book-lined room, with windows shadowed in summer by the trees of 
the big garden. It was a quiet room, with the noises of our modern 
world kept outside—no telephone, no radio, no typewriter. And it was 
a room with three clear focal points. There was the big uncluttered 
desk by the window where John Baillie sat for many hours of the day 
writing, in his clear beautiful handwriting, sermons, lectures and 
articles, and dealing punctiliously and courteously with the endless 
letters which came, asking him to preach, to lecture, to advise. He 
disliked accepting an invitation to speak until he had, at least in 
outline, an idea of what he would say but, even so, his replies would 
be as promptly despatched as those of lesser mortals. 

And there was, as another focal point, the big leather chair, where 
he often sat far into the night reading—the innumerable reports and 
periodicals which came to him from many quarters, the most recent 
books of theology and philosophy, novels, poetry, biography, all 
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seasoned (like the reading of many theologians) with a reasonable 
sprinkling of good ‘detectives’. 

From chair or desk he would leap to his feet to welcome his visitors, 
with the outstretched hand and quick look of real pleasure which 
tempted them to forget how busy a man he was. His old students 
came back to ask him to recommend them for new posts (John often 
saw in his old students possibilities which no one else could detect, 
and almost invariably he was right). They wanted him to write intro- 
ductions to their books (probably the last of those he wrote was for 
Dr Elizabeth Hewat’s history of Church of Scotland missionary work, 
Vision and Achievement). They wanted him to advise them about their 
vocations for, as one wrote after his death, ‘the adventurous act of 
obedience could be sure to find sensitive understanding in him’. 
Missionaries, and church leaders and theologians of many communions 
came to talk through their problems with him. And old friends and 
new came just to be warmed by his friendship. 

To welcome these many visitors he would start from desk or chair. 
But there was a third focal point in that quiet room—the prayer-desk 
by the window with its little pile of well-worn versions of the Scriptures 
and of devotional books. There, at the times when he was sure to be 
alone, John Baillie read and thought and worshipped. And through 
that daily, faithful discipline of will and mind and soul, it became 
true that the great theologian and church statesman was first and 
foremost a man holy and humble of heart. In Invitation to Pilgrimage 
he says at the start, ‘It is not really dogma I shall be presenting, but 
something more important, something prior to all dogma . . . namely 
the personal dealings of the Christian soul with God.’ The life and 
work of John Baillie were above all just this—a presentation of the 
personal dealings of the Christian soul with God. 

IsoBEL M. FORRESTER 
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AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE 


HIS book’ is important, if only for the reason that it exists at all. 

Dialogue between Protestants and Roman Catholics is in its 
infancy in America. Europe, particularly Germany and France, are 
far ahead of the United States in such bridge-building discourse across 
the now centuries-old chasm. I have on my desk as I write three 
German volumes, one of 696 pages,* which can still be models for us 
on our side of the Atlantic for bold confessional confrontation. There 
is—one might well say ‘of course’—no prospect in view from either side 
of a Roman Catholic-Protestant reunion in the foreseeable future. 
Fr Weigel, in the book under review, even objects to the use of the 
word ‘oecumenical’ to describe present possibilities of encounter. At 
best, the dialogue can be ‘para-oecumenical’—namely, action ‘alongside 
of, but not identical with the current oecumenical enterprise’. There 
should be, however, a reduction of hostilities and of fear of raids and 
inroads. ‘The Catholic would in Christian love respect the Protestant, 
not simply as another man, but as a Protestant. The Protestant would 
return this same affection’ (p. 200). If what is happening in the parallel 
encounter in Europe be included in a view of possibilities, a further 
blessing can be hoped for. Both Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
in a revived atmosphere of mutual charity, can re-examine those 
confessional crystallizations which derive from the polemic warfare of 
the sixteenth century (those of Augsburg and Trent, for example). Was 
it not inevitable that many differences were absolutized which a later age 
can see as deserving only relative importance? A book-title like ‘The 
Catholicity of Protestantism’ no longer shocks the Protestant theologian. 
A Roman Catholic scholar like Fr Yves M. J. Congar, in turn, can, 
in such a monumental volume as his Lay People in the Church 


1 AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE: A PROTESTANT LOOKS AT CATHOLICISM AND A CATHOLIC 
Looks AT PROTESTANTISM. By ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN AND GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. With 
a Foreword by WiLt Herserc. Garden City, New York: Doubleday. $2.95. 1960. 

2 Begegnung der Christen: Studien Evangelischer und Katholischer Theologen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Maximilian Roesle und Oscar Cullmann. Frankfurt am Main. 1960. Also: 
Gesprdch zwischen den Konfessionen. Von Hans Asmussen und Thomas Sartory. Frankfurt 
am Main. 1959; and Die Katholizitat der Kirche: Beitrdge zum Gesprach zwischen der 
Evangelischen und der Rémisch-Katholischen Kirche. Von Hans Asmussen und Wilhelm 
Stahlin. Stuttgart. 1957. 
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(Westminster, Maryland, 1959), plead for Roman Catholicism’s 
rediscovery of a neglected mark of the Church which Protestantism 
has preserved—the community life of the faithful as correlative with 
the Church’s hierarchical structure. 

The Brown-Weigel volume, it must be admitted, is only a promising 
foretaste of what encounter between our two major religious groupings 
could mean by way of charitable understanding. It fails even to live up 
to its title. It is not as yet really ‘dialogue’. We have instead two 
monologues. This observation is not made to belittle the value of the 
book. Debates usually begin with monologue presentations. The real 
sword-play comes later when each combatant has had the opportunity 
of listening as well as speaking. Dr Brown, realizing that this book is 
merely a first innings in such a debate, rightly devotes two chapters to 
an annunciation of the ground rules for the dialogue itself, and a third 
chapter to factual history. Roman Catholicism is here to stay. A return 
to a monochrome Protestant culture in the United States is no longer a 
possibility. Nor can we remain satisfied with J/aisser-faire cultural 
pluralism—‘After all, we’re all Americans.’ Tensions are ameliorated 
in our common devotion to our American way of life, but they are not 
healed, and they can disrupt our secularized unity at any moment, as 
our recent presidential election proves. 

Dr Brown’s fourth chapter, delightfully entitled ‘Beer, Ballots, 
Birth Control, Bingo—and All That’, brings some of these tensions 
boldly into the open. By far the most important (the phrase ‘all that’ 
a humble disguise) is the Protestant fear of Roman Catholic power. 
Could America some day experience a totalitarian rule of the Church 
over the State such as exists in Spain? Here Dr Brown performs a great 
service to mutual understanding and to the lessening of tensions by 
marshalling evidence, much of it not easily accessible except to the 
competent researcher, of a possible surrender, on the part of Rome 
itself, of the doctrine of ‘imposing truth by coercion’. If such a vision 
should turn out to be realistic prophecy (alas, it is not this yet), there 
might be hope for a new era of mutual toleration even in Spain itself 
and in many another area of present tension around the globe. Fr 
Weigel, to be sure, in his treatment of ‘The Protestant Fear’, does not 
promise a solution of the tension at the level of doctrine. He simply 
ridicules pragmatically the notion that the Roman Catholic minority 
in America will suddenly take over. ‘If the Protestants cannot run the 
country, certainly the Catholics can’t’ (p. 167). Secularism is a far 
greater danger than dominance by either religious group. He lets the 
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argument, however, turn a neat corner by revealing to Protest=nts 
what, if they are looking for a real cause for fear, can well disturb 
their conviction of still existing Protestant political and cultural 
dominance. ‘As a matter of fact, this dominance is already lost, but so 
many Protestants are unaware of it’ (p. 173). ‘It is not Catholic strength 
which frightens the Protestant. The fearful thing is Catholic solidarity 
over against Protestant division’ (p. 171). The Protestant, in the area 
of religious as over against purely political competition, ought to be 
afraid of Roman Catholicism. This ‘deeper fear’ is simply ‘the fear of 
the death of Protestantism, a haunting awareness of its own mortality’ 
(p. 172). 

The above quotations already disclose the fact, easily verified by the 
turn of a page from Dr Brown’s to Fr Weigel’s monologue, that the 
Protestant reader is going to encounter a courteous, but also ruthless, 
disturber of his self-confidence. When Fr Weigel, carrying further the 
warning that Protestantism is mortal, boldly says, “If Catholicism were 
to go, Protestantism would go with it’ (p. 173), many a non-Romanist 
might agree. Even the Reformers had no intention of founding a new 
‘catholic’ Church. But as the signs of mortality in Protestant church 
life are glaringly paraded, courage for rebuttal returns. There is to-day 
no ease in Zion in the non-Romanist half of Christendom. The very 
existence of the Roman Catholic colossus elicits self-examination on 
the part of Protestant theologians. The inter-confessional dialogue 
which is going on in Germany and France exhibits Protestant humility 
or, more accurately, the ability of Protestantism to submit to a continued 
reformation, even if this should mean a return to once repudiated 
Catholic truths. Has Rome anything to compare with this liberation 
from historical encrustations of dogma? She enjoys, if that is the right 
word, the ability to add to the dogmatic deposit of Christian faith— 
the dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary a recent example. 
But such development becomes, under the tyranny of papal infallibility, 
irreversible. Fr Weigel sees in the fluidity of Protestant theology and in 
its passion for modernity the possibility that the very substance of the 
Christian faith may be lost. Many a Protestant theologian, repentant 
to-day of having been seduced by undogmatic Liberalism, might well 
agree that this is a danger for a theology free to encounter modern 
thought. But he would point to the enslavement of his Romanist 
counterpart to irreversible yet historically conditioned dogma as 
running the danger of idolatry. Which is worse? Any observer of a 
meeting of theologians from ever so diverse church traditions, under 
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the sponsorship of the oecumenical movement, could testify that there 
is an astounding unanimity on basic Christian belief. Fr Weigel seems 
to be blind to this pragmatic fact. Living within the embrace of a 
crystallized scholastic system, he sees in Protestantism’s freedom from 
the restraints of an absolutized tradition little more than intellectual 
scepticism and even chaos—‘a despair of knowledge’. ‘Epistemology 
divides Catholics and Protestants much more than the tenets of their 
respective beliefs. A meeting of Catholic and Protestant is not so much 
the confrontation of Peter and Paul, but rather of Kant and Aquinas’ 
(p. 153). 

Before venturing on a rebuttal of such sword-thrusts of debate, an 
exposition of Fr Weigel’s view of Protestantism should not omit 
mention of his quite delightful chapters discussing ‘Protestant Piety’ 
and ‘Protestant Morality’. My employment of the adjective ‘delightful’ 
may, to be sure, be questioned. As an Anglican, who shares with his 
Roman Catholic brother at least one anchorage in tradition, that of 
historic liturgical worship forms, I may, as a reviewer, have enjoyed 
these chapters more than other non-Romanist readers. Take, as an 
instance, Fr Weigel’s reaction to ‘spontaneous prayer spoken at 
Protestant gatherings’ (p. 136): 


In spite of its supposed spontaneity, it is remarkable how it usually comes out as a 
mosaic of King James Bible English, with thees and thous and lookdowns. There is 
we here ete Bt onde Al aannd ded ag Hector Toney A 
telling the audience what it should do. It is something like the man who knows his 
conversation with X is being overheard and he takes the occasion to tell the caves- 
dropper a thing or two. 


Fr Weigel’s satiric pen roams over many such manifestations of 
Protestant church life—always a puzzle to the Roman Catholic. He 
subjects to criticism Protestantism’s paradoxical attitude to mysticism, 
its rejection of the validity of mystical prayer, yet finding no substitute 
for it in high valuation of the sacraments. When, finally, he encounters 
Protestant morality, he throws up his hands in despair of seeing any 
order in the midst of diversity, especially if the full spectrum of non- 
Romanist church life, from taboo-burdened fundamentalist sects to 
libertarian Episcopalianism, is brought under review. Since Protestan- 
tism possesses no ‘living authority with the power of teaching and 
defining’, the result ‘is a complete anarchy in moral judgment’ (p. 146). 

Here is an area of our common life in which a Protestant-Roman 
Catholic dialogue will be increasingly inescapable, especially on the 
part of the laity. Roman Catholics and Protestants work and play side 
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by side, and misunderstanding concerning manners and morals can 
produce much violation of the bonds of peace in almost any neighbour- 
hood. Fr Weigel alerts us to the importance of this schism in our 
common life as fellow citizens and to the need to clarify its rootage in 
ultimate ethical convictions. Extreme Puritanism may well be on the 
wane in America. The cocktail party, to cite an instance, appears to be 
an increasingly unavoidable social phenomenon, and ‘worldliness’ 
may cease to be a monopoly of Episcopalians. The stratospheric 
discussion of the validity of Natural Law can, perhaps, be left to the 
Doctors in the schools, but have Protestants nothing to learn from 
Roman Catholicism’s long experience in dealing with concrete moral 
problems? When Puritan taboos give way, has Protestant ethical 
guidance of its laity anything to put in the place of the ‘taboo’? Even a 
little Aristotelian ethics, with its standards of ‘nothing too much’ and 
‘the golden mean’, could be of help. At any rate, it is in this area of 
problems of conduct that the laity of both traditions will be forced into 
either sectarian separateness or tolerance. To a Protestant brought up 
in a Puritan environment his Roman Catholic neighbour’s ‘spontaneity, 
Baroque display, and even Rabelaisian earthiness’ (Fr Weigel’s own 
terms—p. 144) must appear shocking. To the Roman Catholic, in 
turn, though he honours the ‘puritan’ monk and nun, the Protestant’s 
obsession with the sinfulness of earthy pleasures looks like the Mani- 
chaean heresy. As a clue to the gulf separating these two attitudes 
toward ‘things human’, Fr Weigel cites Hilaire Belloc’s rollicking verses : 
Heretics all, whoever you be, 
In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea, 


You never shall have good words from me. 
Caritas non conturbat me. 


But Catholic men that live upon wine 

Are deep in the water, and frank, and fine; 

Wherever I travel I find it so, 

Benedicamus Domino.* 

In returning now, however, to the weightier theological encounter, 
I detect at least two areas of conflict which should be placed on the 
agenda of a continuing dialogue, The first centres on the Roman 
Catholic attack on Protestantism’s alleged mistrust of intellectualism 
(Kant as over against Aquinas again) and its consequent anchorage of 
faith in mere ‘experience’—each believer for himself; 
The immediacy in knowing God through a non-conceptual act of awareness is the 
first and supreme element in the Protestant principle. To put it in shallow language, 
1 Sonnets and Verse. London: Duckworth, 1938, p. 128, 
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the Catholic, because of the action of the Church, has union with God; he does not 
have to feel it. The Protestant says that he feels his rightness with God; therefore he 
has it, and now is in the Church (p. 183). 





Fr Weigel, accordingly, sees in Protestantism a kind of doctrinal chaos. 
‘It is ultimately scepticism. It overcomes its own scepticism by volun- 
tarism.’ “The Protestant by and large is a subjectivist with a strong 
leaning toward existentialism’ (pp. 151, 157). Fr Weigel does admit, 
at the close of his attack on Protestant individualism, that Protestant 
freedom from any ‘conceptual expression of the vague intellectual 
content which will necessarily follow on the experience’ is subject to 
one check—the Bible. ‘The conceptual expression of the epistemological 
content of the experience must be expressed in biblical terms’ (p. 190). 

It can be admitted at once that the Protestant’s trust in Holy Scripture 
as ultimate norm for faith as over against trust in a ‘plus’ in the form 
of an infallible Interpreter of doctrine has been Protestantism’s problem 
for four hundred years. Denominational disunity is there for all to see, 
and the oecumenical movement is fully aware of it. But no Protestant 
theologian—since Kant, if you like, and the whole era of modern 
historical scholarship—would envisage the solution to consist in a 
return to a rigid scholastic system, one in which dogma, once defined, 
no longer submits to judgment. Here the Protestant boldly flaunts his 
trust in the Bible as still ultimate norm, and will not surrender his 
freedom from the dogma-tyranny of Rome. Admissions abound in our 
time, from the Protestant side, that the relationship between Scripture 
and Tradition will have to be re-examined. The Bible, so it is becoming 
increasingly clear, is already a deposit of tradition. Protestantism is 
slowly contracting back into history, a history which includes the 
‘Catholic’ centuries before the Reformation. Anglicanism boasts that 
it has preserved in its common life precisely those catholic marks of 
tradition which are vital for preserving the Church’s anchorage ‘in 
history’—its unification of the people of God in time by way of Common 
Prayer and ministerial continuity. Whether these marks of the Church’s 
incarnational vocation will prove acceptable to Protestantism generally 
remains to be seen. They are, of course, not the only ones. Anglicanism 
can, however, be proof of the fact that preservation of Tradition does 
not necessarily involve submission to a historically absolutized system 
of doctrine at all. Anglicanism is even less bound than her sister 
churches in the non-Romanist spectrum of churches by loyalty to a 
once authoritatively adopted doctrinal Confession. In the Protestant- 
Roman Catholic dialogue now going on between Lutheran and 
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Catholic theologians in Germany, these Reformation Confessions 
play a great rdle. It is as if we were back in the days just before the 
time when the anathemas of the Council of Trent ended further 
attempts at doctrinal accommodations. And this is well. But the 
Protestant theologians soon have to admit that even these Reformation 
Confessions, analogous though they are to Rome’s fortress of dogma, 
no longer wield the authority which they once had. The Protestant 
theologian to-day is emancipated from the scholasticism of his own 
tradition also. 

Is the Protestant, then, forced back on divisive biblicism? The reply 
could be a courageous Yes, though it would have to be accompanied 
with important footnotes. One of these would question the adjective 
‘divisive’. The oecumenical movement is proving that acceptance as 
norm of the revelation of God recorded in Holy Scripture has, in our 
time, a unifying power which can reverse the story of disunity of the 
past four hundred years. It is precisely modern biblical scholarship, 
liberated from the dogmatic literalism of both Romanist and post- 
Reformation scholasticism, which is building a foundation for a 
unifying ‘dogma’. But this ‘dogma’ is not clothed in the form of an 
infallible conceptual system. Neither the faith-world which we meet in 
the New Testament nor that of the early Christian Church is founded 
on such a system, The historic Christian Creeds, protections as they 
were against heresy, are not theological ‘systems’. Let any one place 
side by side the Nicene Creed and the decrees of the Council of Trent 
or any one of the Reformation Confessions and a contrast will leap 
to the eye. Bible and Creeds are dogma in the form of memorial 
and recital of the ‘mighty acts’ of God in the history of a people of 
God. The Incarnation is not first of all a conceptual truth of the kind 
that Fr Weigel deems necessary for protection against scepticism. It, 
too, was Act or event. A saying of Dorothy Sayers has often received 
underscoring as a true description of the essential biblically grounded 
dogma of Christian belief: ‘The dogma is the drama; and the drama 
is the dogma.’ As was indicated earlier, Protestant biblical scholarship 
is rediscovering the fact that the event-theology of the New Testament 
extends beyond Incarnation and Cross and includes the beginning of the 
historic life of the Church, with its sacraments and ministry, Doors are 
opening for re-evaluation for the Church of to-day of the meaning o: 
the Church’s ongoing witness in history, the pre-Reformation centuries 
included—in a word, Tradition, The volumes emerging from the 
Protestant-Catholic dialogue in Europe are full of surprises. The 
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Protestant spokesmen, freed from the tyranny of the conceptual 
orthodoxy of even their own post-Reformation era, are prepared for 
a ‘catholic’ view of the Church, more Catholic, in the sense of utilizing 
for deepened insight the whole range of the experience of the Church 
in history, than their Romanist counterparts! The latter are inhibited 
from such free search even into their own past by imprisonment in 
their dogma-fortress, with the fear of a papal obstat always hovering 
in the background. 

Fr Weigel can, indeed, alert Protestant theologians to scores of 
unsolved problems in their ongoing rediscovery of the catholicity of 
Protestantism. But he is blind to the fact that acceptance of the Bible, 
or better, of the Word of God as living authority, can rival for unifying 
power and for protection against scepticism the majestic but ultimately 
vulnerable fortress of Rome. Dr Brown must have had a suspicion that 
his colleague in the dialogue would attack the supposed fragility of 
Protestantism’s dogmatic foundations. In a passage on page 29 which 
could have warned the latter not to predict Protestantism’s mortality 
too soon he says: 


Most Roman Catholics look on Protestantism as sheer private individualism, each 
person believing whatever he pleases, subject to no higher authority than the whim 
of the moment. It will be truly disconcerting to Roman Catholics to discover 
Protestants who live under the corporate discipline of the Word of God, who believe 
expressly that they must live in utter subjection to that Word, and who believe i in — 
real presence of Jesus Christ in the sacrament, to say nothing of affirming tha 
‘outside the church there is no salvation’. 


The phrase ‘corporate discipline of the Word of God’ leads into a 
second area of dialogue in which the Protestant confronts the Roman 
Catholic with the plea: “You do not understand’. Fr Weigel seems to 
take for granted that individualism—each person believing whatever 
he pleases—is one of the obvious marks of what he calls the Protestant 
Principle. “The primacy of the God-encounter gives Protestants 
freedom.’ ‘One man’s encounter is as good as the other’s, and for him 
it is binding whatever the others may say’ (p. 185). The accusation is 
partly true, no doubt, and is echoed even in much Protestant apologetic, 
though the evaluation is reversed. There is an ultimate significance 
to an I-Thou meeting with God, everyman, as Kierkegaard endlessly 
reminds us, ‘singly before God’. The Catholic must experience some- 
thing of this concentration of religious experience of man singly 
confronting his Creator and Judge in the confessional. But to equate 
Protestantism with individualism is surely a dangerous over-simplifica- 
tion. It was Peter Taylor Forsyth, I believe, who once clarified the 
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issue, in part at least, by asserting that the Reformation made religion 
personal, but not individualist. The exchange in adjectives carries 
profound meaning. A critic of Roman Catholic piety, particularly the 
participation of the laity in worship, could accuse it precisely of being 
impersonal—the relationship one between the individual and the 
Church as an I-It relationship. 

It is unfortunate, accordingly, to find in Fr Weigel’s picturization of 
Protestantism no appreciation of the corporate character of Protestant 
church life. An Anglican can be especially impatient with this omission 
in Fr Weigel’s analysis, but representatives of other Reformation 
traditions could join in. A Roman Catholic presumably can think of 
‘Church’ only in hierarchically monopolized terms. It does not readily 
occur to him that the word ‘Church’ can be quite as meaningful to a 
Protestant, above all when it is given concrete expression in the 
corporate life of a congregation (Luther’s Gemeinde). The experience 
of belonging to a corporate ‘body’, with individualism strenuously 
submerged, and even, as in a ‘sect’, severely disciplined, could almost 
be declared a monopoly of evangelical church life as compared with that 
of Rome. A Protestant visitor at a Roman Mass is frequently astounded 
to find merely individuals, each praying for himself or watching an. 
action in the sanctuary, with not even a hymn corporately sung. For 
the evangelical churchman this is not ‘church’ at all, nor can he find 
its model in the story of the New Testament Ecclesia, as, for example, 
the picture found in 1. Corinthians : 14. We meet here head-on, as it were, 
a basic area of misunderstanding, and something beyond mere mis- 
understanding. Two fundamentally opposed concepts of ‘Church’ 
confront each other. Fr Congar, in the volume cited earlier, is at least 
prepared, as Fr Weigel apparently is not, to give both concepts a fair 
hearing. To define the difference he makes happy use of a citation from 
one of Bismarck’s Reden (p. 45): 


The two churches, Protestant and Catholic, have very different bases. The whole 
being of the Catholic Church is in her clergy, she exists and fulfils herself through 
them; she could go on without a community, Mass can be celebrated without a 
congregation ; the community is useful for the affirmation of the Christian function 
of the Catholic Church, but it is not at all necessary for the existence of that Church. 
In the Protestant Church on the contrary the community is the entire foundation of 
the whole Church: worship is unthinkable without it, the whole Protestant Church 
constitution rests on the community. 


Fr Congar makes a valuable contribution to a clarification of the 
two concepts of the Church on his own (Lay People in the Church, pp. 
22, 26): 
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In its final reality the Church is the communion of men with God and with one 
another, through Christ. It is also the means of achieving this communion . . . As 
the communion of the faithful, the Church is the practical experience of salvation 
(Heilsgemeinschaft); it is also the means of being called to salvation—taking the 
word in its widest sense, one might say the sacrament of this reality (Heilsanstalt), 
It would be grossly unfair to Fr Congar to interpret him as if he 
were legitimizing, from the point of view of Roman Catholic dogma, 
the more Protestant of these two concepts when in isolation from the 
other. But the mere fact that he acknowledges that the concept of the 
Church can be approached from two sides, and the further fact that he 
pleads for Catholic rediscovery of neglected marks of the Church 
when seen in its wholeness as embodying both realities, may be a 
landmark in church history. His generosity in seeing his tradition 
lacking in wholeness should surely be matched from the Protestant side 
of our emerging Protestant-Catholic dialogue. Dr Brown is not over- 
stating the note of hope for better days ahead when he voices gratitude 
(p. 26) for the fact that Roman Catholics are increasingly speaking of 
Protestants as ‘separated brethren’. 

The adjective may modify the noun, but it does not displace it. We are ‘brethren’ 
because we share a faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and a baptism recognized by each 
as valid. And I am heartened by the feeling that in the current dialogue Catholics are 
tending to speak less and less of ‘separated brethren’, and more and more of 
‘separated brethren’. 

THEODORE O. WEDEL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





CULTURE AND RELIGION 


VER since The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World 

exploded at Tambaram in 1938, shaking the foundations of the 
liberal Christian approach to the relation between Christianity and 
other religions, students of the science of religion and of Christian 
missions have looked forward to Dr Kraemer’s books as significant 
‘events’. Religion and the Christian Faith represented an attempt on the 
part of the more mature Kraemer to clarify the changes and develop- 
ments in his theological approach to religions since the Tambaram 
meeting. In the book under review, Dr Kraemer undertakes a related 
but different task. He gives a general historical survey of the ‘meeting’ 


1 Wor”p CULTURES AND WorLD RELIGIONS: THE CominG DiALoGue. By HENDRIK 
Kraemer. London: Lutterworth Press. 35s. 1960. 
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between the western Christian and eastern non-Christian worlds, at 
the levels both of religion and of culture, emphasizing particularly 
their mutual impact in the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth 
centuries. This he does, not out of the curiosity of a historian of 
culture, but out of his concern for the ‘coming dialogue’ between 
cultures and religions in which Christianity and the western world have 
creative rdles to play. Historical understanding, he says, ‘is necessary 
because history determines the mood (a highly important thing) in 
which East and West are approaching this coming dialogue’. And 
further, Christians and others who are called to fulfil a responsible 
role in this eventful dialogue should have, not merely ‘a hand-book 
knowledge’ of religions, but ‘a fair knowledge of the facts of the 
concrete and its significance as an indispensable basis for the funda- 
mental aspect’. It is, I suppose, only to point out the reason for under- 
standing the historical survey that the author has used ‘the coming 
dialogue’ as a sub-title, but it is slightly misleading for a book in which 
very little, in any event nothing very significant, is said about the 
coming dialogue itself. The last chapter, which deals with ‘the terms 
of the coming dialogue’, does not justify it. This may only be the 
expression of one reviewer’s disappointment of the hopes raised by the 
sub-title. Certainly, as a Christian interpretative history of western 
cultural impact on the world cultures it is a monumental work, and 
the reader cannot but capture the ‘mood’ of the present situation and 
the challenge to creative adventure inherent in it. 

Dr Kraemer deals extensively with ‘the cultural response’ of the 
Muslim world, Hindu India, the Buddhist world, China and Japan to 
the ‘western invasion’, and with ‘the western response to eastern 
cultures and religions’, and brings to focus the interaction of politics, 
religion and secularism in the search for self-understanding on the 
part of the Arab and Asian nations. He has sifted a large amount of 
material which deals with political, cultural and religious life, both of 
the West and of the East; and the great sweep of his scholarship is 
evident everywhere. The book has succeeded in giving a certain 
theological and historical perspective of the world’s cultural interaction, 
so essential to any understanding of the deeper spiritual problems 
involved in the development of world community. But one puts the 
book down asking several questions. Can one man, even if it is Kraemer, 
do justice to the ‘inwardness’ of the renascence of so many of the 
cultures of the East? Is the same theological tool adequate for under- 
standing and interpreting inner dialogues that are taking place within 
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the soul of diverse cultures and religions? And in any event, has Dr 
Kraemer the right theological tool? This reviewer is not competent to 
answer these questions. But he has his serious doubts about them all. 

Dr Kraemer makes an almost absolute distinction between Christian- 
ity and non-Christian (especially Asian) religions with regard to their 
relation to culture. Is it a theological assumption or is it the finding 
gained from a study of their history? In either case, Dr Kraemer’s 
statements at this point are too unqualified to be true in the form in 
which they are presented. For instance, his thesis that religions other 
than Christianity are essentially culture-religions runs right through 
the book. He says that ‘the organic and indissoluble unity, or to put 
it somewhat differently, the symbiosis of culture and religion, belongs 
to their essence, and determines their fundamental character’ (p. 20). 
This is much too absolute a statement. Buddhism has maintained in 
its history a sense of universal mission; and almost all the Asian 
religions to-day are discovering (perhaps under the stimulus of Christian 
impact, nevertheless on the basis of their own religious fundamentals) 
that they are essentially universal religions (sanatana dharma) and that 
their capacity to transcend and alter their own cultural creations has 
always been inherent in them. (See K. M. Panikkar: Hindu Society at 
Cross-Roads and S. Radhakrishnan: Religion and Society for Hinduism.) 
It is one thing to say that, in the history of the Asian religions, religion 
was in general conceived as culture-religion. But it is quite another to 
say, as Dr Kraemer does, that this characteristic ‘belongs to their 
essence’. This is a questionable interpretation of non-Christian religions. 
It is equivalent to saying that these religions have never had even the 
challenge of Truth, let alone the opportunity to respond to it. Further- 
more Dr Kraemer’s historical survey of Christianity in the West and 
of Christian missions in the East errs too much on the other side. He 
makes out that Christianity has all through its history maintained a 
tension between religion and culture: 


When we penetrate to the core of the Christian faith and observe closely the 
cultural religious history of the West, it is evident that in Christianity itself there is 
hidden a fundamental stubbornness and aloofness, which makes for unavoidable 
penetete a detached ‘distance’ in regard to culture as the field of human creativity 
(p. 20). 


While this is generally true, to make such an absolute statement, 
of the ‘history’ of Christianity, is to fail duly to appreciate the fact 
that a relative separation of religion, culture and state in the name 
of human freedom and creativity (though inherent in the Christian 
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religion) had to be brought about in the West through the movements 
of secularism. While Dr Kraemer admits the ambiguity of modern 
Christian missions as a result of their relation to the western cultural 
expansion, he tries to minimize the integral tie between the religious and 
cultural motivations in the missionary enterprise. He repeats several 
times that the criticism of Christian missions as the agents of western 
colonial and cultural penetration was raised by the non-Christian 
peoples because, to them, ‘the notion of the separation of Religion and 
State is alien, and the new-fangled western idea of the relative autonomy 
of the differentiated fields of culture is vague and unthinkable’ (p. 90). 
Here there may be a partial truth. It is certainly not true of the source 
of the great bulk of such criticism. And Dr Kraemer’s historical 
veracity becomes questionable when he makes use of a very partial 
truth to prove that the criticism of missions as religious-cultural 
entities is exaggerated. This appears to be a special pleading, uncon- 
vincing even to an Indian Christian, let alone the non-Christian. 
There is nothing to be lost, and truth to be gained, in any coming 
dialogue, if Dr Kraemer’s theses about the ‘essence’ of non-Christian re- 
ligions and the ‘history’ of the Christian religion are made more relative. 

The Indian Christian group which studied Dr Kraemer’s earlier 
book, Religion and the Christian Faith, was surprised at his radical 
inability to do justice to Radhakrishnan; and in the book now under 
review his inability to deal with the world of Hindu India is only more 
evident. In reading this book one begins to understand that in part 
at least it arises from the inadequacy of Dr Kraemer’s theological tools 
of understanding and evaluation. Let me explain. 

Take, for an illustration, Dr Kraemer’s interpretation of Tilak and 
Gandhi, the two national leaders of two great religious-cultural- 
political movements which shaped and are still shaping currents of 
cultural life in modern India. Both these national movements were 
based on the principles of Swaraj and Swadeshi. Dr Kraemer sees 
clearly that these two leaders and their two movements were very 
different ; but when he has finished his study of them they turn out to 
be in spiritual essence the same. Says Dr Kraemer: 

It seems a rather fantastic stride from the violent Tilak to the frail apostle of 
non-violence. Yet in my opinion Sarma is right in saying that although Gandhi 


himself always called Gokhale his political Guru, it was Tilak’s mantle and not 
Gokhale’s that fell on Gandhi (p. 139). 


In the light of their common affirmation of Hindu religious funda- 
mentals, according to Dr Kraemer, the most radical difference between 
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them in their interpretation of Swaraj and Swadeshi, and in their 
approach to the structures and values of human relations or to truth 
and non-violence, ceases to have any spiritual significance. The same 
theological indifference to human values in the name of the spiritual 
ultimate is evident when Dr Kraemer affirms that ‘in the realm of 
ultimate ideas and assumption’ the RSS (the aggressive Hindu 
nationalist group a member of which assassinated Gandhiji) and the 
more liberal ‘philosophical apologists’ of Hinduism are ‘essentially 
one’ (pp. 316-17). This is lack of discrimination at a most vital point. 
The inadequacy of the theology from which Dr Kraemer derives 
his criterion of cultural discrimination and judgment is precisely its 
one-sided emphasis on the religious ultimates, which leaves what may 
be called the human ultimates without any Christian significance. Dr 
Kraemer’s theology can discriminate easily between God and idol in 
the cultural renascence, but it provides no criterion to distinguish 
between the human and the inhuman in it. Of course, it is possible to 
argue that true spiritual worship is ultimately the only basis of true 
humanism, but that argument does not do justice to the fact that a 
devotion to the truly human in a real sense implies and expresses a 
partial but true response to God, and is at least the door at which the 
knocking of God-in-Christ is heard. This is not invalidated by the 
other truth, that men use their devotion to human values to build up 
their resistance against Christ. The values (the law) do not cease to be 
divine because man uses them for self-justification. In any event, there 
is no way of redeeming values except by those who have a positive 
attitude to them and who at the same time keep them open to the 
renewing power of the Gospel. In the theology of mission prevalent 
to-day (see IMC Ghana Assembly Report) the incorporation of 
‘Christian values’ into non-Christian systems of life and thought is 
regarded as ‘not a help’ because it immunizes them against the Gospel. 
It is my faith that there can be no renewal of the theology of mission 
in the mid-twentieth century without a proper theology of values. 
This reviewer at least is fed up with the one-sided attention to the 
religious ultimates which leaves Christians with no understanding of 
the Christian significance of the ‘human’. Where in this doctrine of 
Christ is His renewal of Creation? One used to hear of secular liberalism 
and secular totalitarianism as being, spiritually speaking, ‘essentially 
one’. In politics there is greater sense among Christians these days, 
but not yet in the Christian study of culture. This is to ask for a return 
not to the theological liberalism of the nineteenth century, but rather 
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to the relevance of eschatology to the search for a true humanism and 
to the concepts and structures of cultural life which express man’s 
essential humanity. It is gratifying that Bonhoeffer in his Ethics struggles 
with this problem. He characterizes the ‘human’ as the ‘penultimate’ 
dimension which points towards and reflects Christ the ‘ultimate’. 
Especially when one is evaluating culture, this penultimate is a criterion, 
equal in importance to, if not more important temporally than, the 
ultimate. And at this penultimate level, the Christian goal is to build 
up an indigenous (that is to say a swadeshi) culture, able to protect 
and express the fuller human life, which the peoples of the East are 
seeking. Unless the Christian Church can develop a theology which 
can see the Christian significance of such a common effort to build 
indigenous cultural foundations for the new life of the East, it cannot 
understand the theological inwardness of the religious and cultural 
renascence which is happening in Asian and Arab lands to-day. It is 
when Christians participate in the common cultural effort in these 
lands, along with men of other religions and no religion, that there can 
arise a real religious dialogue in depth on ultimate Truth. And one of 
the absolute essentials is for Christians to learn to distinguish between 
cultural syncretism (necessary in the process towards a healthy cultural 
synthesis) and religious syncretism (which is apostasy). Dr Kraemer’s 
book has just missed teaching us this. 

These comments, based only on a part of the book which this 
reviewer can read with some inside knowledge, are in no sense intended 
to detract from the gift of the world-perspective which the book brings 
to any reader. Like all Dr Kraemer’s books, this one will stimulate 
thought and discussion among all who are concerned with either 
culture or religion. 

M. M. THOMAS 

BANGALORE 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


HERO OF THE CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY IN AFRICA. By BENGT SUNDKLER. London: 
SCM Press. 35s. 1960. 


peenramon SUNDKLER has put the Church in every part of 
the world very much in his debt by his study of the ministry in 
Africa. The subject has been too long neglected and, like most subjects 
related to the African Church, there has been comparatively little 
previous study on which he could base a full-length treatment. He has 
had to do most of the basic work himself and he has done a prodigious 
amount of it, making several extensive tours on the continent, holding 
conferences with ministers and visiting them privately, collecting a 
hundred autobiographies of ministers, getting pastors to submit 
detailed diaries of their activities, gathering sermons and securing some 
three hundred essays from students on the work of the pastor. 

All this effort has resulted in a wealth of intimate detail in the 
treatment of the minister’s life and work. The figure of the African 
minister which emerges is a heroic one, the figure of a man often 
isolated and lonely, often struggling under killing work-schedules and 
bearing great burdens, supplied with only miserable resources and 
meagre recompense. Here is discovered a hero of the Christian enter- 
prise, inadequately appreciated thus far by the rest of the world. 

It is not only the immediate preparation but the broad experience 
and knowledge of the author which gives the book its richness. The 
wealth of historical detail, so often lacking in supposedly historical 
studies on missions, is presented here as the background for present- 
day developments. The reader is led to understand how the public 
demand for education pushed the governments into an unbalanced 
heightening of teachers’ salaries and the missions into a heavily 
educational emphasis which they realized might dangerously weaken 
the Church and prevent the development of really adequate ministerial 
training. One sees how honestly held convictions about indigenization 
and a leadership close to the people held back higher theological edu- 
cation and a broad-gauged ministry. At the same time one is appalled 
at the slowness and limitation sometimes evidenced by the foreign 
church leaders in connexion with the development of African leadership. 
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The treatment of theological education is both well-balanced and 
progressive. It emphasizes the need for that rare combination of 
academic excellence and a strong sense of worship and community 
which should characterize the training of the minister. The use of 
European languages and the necessarily western make-up of most of 
the studies are realistically accepted; and yet a full chapter is given 
over to those particular emphases of thought and practice within the 
universal Christian tradition which the African Church is particularly 
qualified to develop. The indigenization of theology and of theological 
education is seen more as a product of the involvement of Africans in 
the work than as an independent, and consequently superficial, goal. 

Though most of the book proceeds on an even keel, describing the 
work, relationships and training of the minister, one is now and then 
permitted to peep down into a very shaky foundation which underlies 
this steady, workaday world, and in consequence one has a feeling of 
grave concern about it all. The ministry is faced with a deepening crisis, 
as its place in the community drops and national progress sweeps into 
new channels, with new leaders leaving the pastor in their wake, as 
new salary scales drain off the abler youth into teaching and government 
service and as the growth of the Church puts more and more on those 
few who do enter the ministry, resulting in what is called the ‘strangula- 
tion’ of the Church. Clearly some fresh approaches and bold experi- 
ments are desperately needed if the ministry is to survive in any effective 
way. This is the matter of the greatest importance which faces the 
African ministry to-day. But when at the end of the book the author 
comes to reporting what is being thought or done about it all, there is 
only the scantiest material to be offered. The recent developments in 
connexion with the Theological Education Fund for raising the level 
of ministerial training should help to meet the first part of the problem, 
bringing the pastor abreast of the thought and questions of his fellow- 
citizens, but for the other parts of the problem there is no complemen- 
tary development to report. A wide acceptance of a voluntary ministry 
and large lay training programmes would seem to be among the things 
called for, but little has been done along these lines. On the basis of the 
evidence available in this book one can only conclude that the African 
Church has yet to be awakened to the situation with which it should 
be wrestling. 

CHARLES W. FORMAN 

Yate Divinity ScHOoL, USA 
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RELIGION IN A BANTU COMMUNITY 


RELIGION IN A TSWANA CHIEFDOM. By B. A. Pauw. Illustrated. Maps, 
London: Oxford University Press. 38s. 1960. 


i ew author of this book is a white African, a missionary of the 
Dutch Reformed Church and a trained anthropologist. From this 
background he offers us a major contribution to the current evaluation 
of the Christian enterprise in Africa on the basis of a comprehensive 
study ‘in depth’ of all forms of religion within the limited area of a 
rural Bantu community, the Tlhaping section of the Tswana tribes 
living in a South African native reserve in the north of the Cape 
Province. Thus it is complementary to the type of study found in the 
Reverend John Taylor’s account of the major European-connected 
church in a whole area, Buganda, and to Professor Sundkler’s well- 
known work on prophet or separatist movements among the Zulu, 
Dr Pauw surveys all churches, both European-connected and separatist, 
as well as the present state of paganism, and does so in the light of his 
own account of the social changes occurring. The result is a total picture 
of what is happening within one well-defined community. Special 
attention is given to the separatist churches, so that the book forms a 
considerable addition to the literature devoted to this Africa-wide 
phenomenon. . 

Frequent and detailed comparison is made with the methods and 
results of Professor Sundkler’s study of the Bantu prophets in another 


area in South Africa, so that we are able to see this pioneer work in} i 


better perspective when we find that at many points there is a different 
situation among the Tswana. Dr Pauw rejects Professor Sundkler’s 
terminology of ‘independent churches’ and prefers the common 
‘separatist churches’, in spite of its recognized difficulties. He also finds 
that Professor Sundkler’s typology will not serve in the classification 
of Tswana churches which cannot be grouped on the basis of race 
antagonism (‘Ethiopian’), syncretism (‘Zionist’) or types of leaders 
(chief-type, prophet-type or Black Messiah). None of the complex of 
terms represented by messiah or millennium appears in the index or the 
text. One wonders whether Bantu nationalism has caught up on this 
community and affected its churches since 1954, when this study was 
completed. Syncretism is certainly present among the Tswana churches, 
but not in such a way as to afford a basis for classification. Dr Pauw 
has had to use other and entirely theological criteria, based on difference 
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of emphasis or interpretation in matters of Christian practice or belief, 
which result in churches being grouped as Pentecostal, Sabbatarian, 
and the rest, those patterned on the major western denominations. 
Cutting across this tripartite division is the other division into separatist 
and non-separatist (‘churches connected with Europeans’), so that 
there are six different categories in the end. 

A prominent theme in the book is the mutual interpenetration of 
paganism and Christianity. Occasionally there seems to be some 
confusion between sociological and theological penetration, as on 
pages 39-40, where a pagan use of Christian practices appears to be 
interpreted as a Christian penetration of paganism ; sociologically it is, 
but not theologically. However, this is not due to any lack of a theology 
on the part of the author, for one of the merits of the work is exactly 
this, the use he makes of an orthodox and evangelical theology as a tool 
for the analysis and evaluation especially of the continuing pagan 
elements in the life of the churches. On the basis of a good working 
definition of magic, that is also satisfactory theologically, he discusses 
the ways in which the ‘traditional background of magic not only 
influences African converts to attach an ‘indigenous’ magical interpre- 
tation to Christian rites and beliefs which they are not generally given 
in ‘western’ churches’, but ‘also makes them particularly susceptible 
to the teachings of the branches of Christianity which tend to attach 
magical value to their ritual’ (p. 210). We are accustomed to western 
denominationalism and pentecostalism being blamed for certain things 
in African churches, especially in the separatist ones, but this charge, 
in the hands of Dr Pauw, becomes much more penetrating and un- 
comfortable as he surveys ways in which ‘baptists’, those with a 
literalist and fragmentary use of Scripture, Roman Catholics and others 
among us have contributed to a magical interpretation of Christianity. 
It is interesting to note that neither western nor Asian occultism seems 
to contribute to this state of affairs in Tswana Christianity, as it 
undoubtedly does in West Africa. 

Little further use is made of the theological method in discussing the 
life and spread of the churches, although there are some suggestive 
pointers in connexion with the doctrines of the Church, the sacraments 
and salvation. The descriptive and sociological tasks are inevitably the 
main preoccupation, and are admirably fulfilled. The next step in this 
field must be to narrow the front still further, with a study in ‘deeper 
depth’ of some of the larger denominations, especially the separatist ones, 
taken one at a time. This is the only way forward to a still fuller 
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theological study of Christianity in Africa. If these bodies are churches 
(a question that has not yet been systematically asked and answered) 
then no summation of non-theological factors can provide a key to 
their understanding. Are they part of the Body of Christ, where the 
Holy Spirit is at work, so that their expansion is part of His mission? 
Dr Pauw has made us better equipped to continue our self-scrutiny in 
Africa in these directions. Perhaps he himself will make a further 
contribution. (There are proofreader’s slips on pp. 87, 167, 238.) 
H. W. TURNER 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SIERRA LEONE 





BASIC OECUMENICAL CONCERNS 


CONFLICT AND AGREEMENT IN THE CHURCH: Volume 2: THE MINISTRY 
AND SACRAMENTS OF THE GOSPEL. By T. F. TORRANCE. London; 
Lutterworth Press. 35s. 1959. 


F in the first volume of this work the element of conflict and debate 

seemed to predominate, this second volume makes a special contribu- 
tion to basic agreement. The articles here brought together are mostly 
post-Lund in date, and work out further some of the insights reached 
through debate at the 1952 conference on Faith and Order. They are 
full, not only with the learning which we should expect from Dr 
Torrance, but with a spiritual discernment which takes us to the root 
of the matter and makes possible a deeper understanding. They are 
also skilfully arranged so as to form a more coherent whole than was 
possible in the first volume. Where at first sight the second section 
seems to make a break between the treatment of the Ministry in 
section 1 and that of the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
in sections 3 and 4, one finds that in many ways the three studies in 
section 2 provide the key to the treatment, taking us to the basic 
Gospel of the union of God and man in Christ, the mystery of the 
Incarnation, eternally purposed, set forth and realized in the fellowship 
(p. 82). This again connects with the manifestation of the Word through 
parable, and so to the work of the Holy Spirit in ‘the actualization of 
the Word-Act among men in salvation and judgment’ (p. 73). The 
short study of the biblical conception of faith brings out the thought 
that the ‘faith’ which justifies is to be found in the faithfulness of God 
in Christ (p. 80). These insights are basic to the treatment of the 
Sacraments which follows. ‘Justification by Christ alone means that 
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in all oecumenical discussions Jesus Christ must be allowed to occupy 
the central place’ (p. 10). 

It is obviously not possible in a brief review to do justice to the 
arguments here brought together. I venture to comment only on three 


| issues of special concern to those who may be engaged in union 


negotiations. 


a. The study of the Ministry and of the meaning of order in the 
Church is most helpful, with its illuminating treatment of continuity 
in time from the historic Christ and His apostles and of the immediate 
work of the ascended Lord through the Holy Spirit in the Church 
at all times. Dr Torrance brings out clearly the presbyterian insistence 
on the one order of ministry of.the Word and Sacrament, with the 
consequent doctrine of ‘parity’ (pp. 51-52) within this one order. 
Yet in view of his stress on the sacramental character of ordination as 
acting ‘within the Self-consecration of Christ on our behalf’ (p. 45), a 
distinction in function allowed in a bishop would seem to come at 
least very near to a distinction in order (cf. p. 52). It is unfortunate 
that, through one of the few printer’s slips in this book, on page 42, 
the significant ‘my’ has been omitted from ‘the laying on of my hands’ 
in 2 Timothy 1:6; for this passage, taken with the parallel in 1 Timothy 
4: 14, seems suggestive of ordination by a ‘Bishop in Presbytery’. 
There is indeed much in this section to promote an understanding of 
the presbyterian position, and also to help in resolving the issue with 
the episcopalian. 

b. It is interesting to compare Dr Torrance’s learned treatment of 
the origins of Christian Baptism with that given in Christian Baptism, 
the recently published collection of essays by Baptist ministers. But 
one cannot help thinking that the real difficulties in theology and 
practice involved in infant Baptism are somewhat lightly passed over 
(p. 125), and that the Baptist tradition deserves more notice than it 
receives in this book. It almost seems as though Dr Torrance finds a 
decisive warrant in St Peter’s reference to ‘you and your children’ in 
Acts 2: 39 (cf. p. 109). Difficulties arise inevitably where in the last 
section of the book the one Baptism is treated as a basis for inter- 
communion. The challenging question on page 192, ‘Who can deny 
those baptized the right to partake of the Eucharist’, must be qualified, 
as on the next page, to ‘any sincere baptized believer’. But there seems 
here a lack of appreciation of the relation of infant Baptism to the 
totality of Christian initiation and incorporation to which so much 
recent study has been given. 
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c. Both in the Introduction and in the last section of the book Dr 
Torrance is deeply concerned with the problem of inter-communion, 
which came up for somewhat inconclusive treatment at the Lund 
conference. His view of the Supper leads him to see in it the divinely 
appointed medicine for our divisions and the channel of that unity 
which Christ alone can give. In the Eucharist the living Christ can 
break through all formal barriers to union at His Table. There is much 
here with which the present reviewer is in full sympathy; yet it does 
seem that the insistent demand involves a failure to appreciate real 
difficulties. Dr Torrance puts the question, ‘How can we sit down at 
the Holy Table together and pretend that we are one there when we 
refuse to seek or work out a way of reconciliation’ (p. 153), and the 
‘provided they are sincere’ (p. 191) must have its full weight and 
challenge. But such qualifications seem almost to be forgotten where 
a theology of the Eucharist involves ‘an eschatological suspension 
of historical continuity and the order and authority which that in- 
volves’ (p. 190). No doubt church order must be subject to the Lord 
of the Church, and supremely so at His own Table; yet order is still 
necessary in this age (cf. p. 194). 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the book should end on this some- 
what polemical note of 1952. If we turn back to the first volume we 
find (p. 122) what seems a more balanced treatment of the subject 
in the later, 1956 lecture which, with the volume as a whole, makes a 
real contribution to oecumenical understanding. 

T. DONALD SULLY 

ALLAHABAD 





COMMENTARY ON THE OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH. By BERNARD LEEMING, S.J., London: 
Darton, Longman and Todd. 35s. 1960. 


ik is scarcely conceivable that any book could be more scrupulously 
fair in its handling of facts and more honestly kind in its spirit than 
this one. Fr Leeming (who is Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
Heythrop College, England) has in this work expanded a series of 
lectures given in Edinburgh in 1957 into a general explanation of and 
commentary upon the oecumenical movement from a Roman Catholic 
point of view. One gains the impression that he has two aims, first to 
convince those outside his Church that the Roman Catholic Church 
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does not disapprove of the oecumenical movement and has some 
important things to say to it without joining in it, and secondly to 
persuade the members of his own communion that the oecumenical 
movement is worthy of their attention and their prayers. The candour, 
the simplicity and the charity which characterize every page of his book 
will, it is greatly to be hoped, achieve both his objects, as nothing else 
could. The reader will realize very quickly, once he has begun to read, 
that the author has made the most resolute effort to clear his mind of 
prejudice and to understand the motives and the convictions of the 
very varied list of people and traditions who take part in the oecumenical 
movement. Indeed this book would constitute an adequate guide to the 
movement for anybody of any persuasion. His defence (pp. 54-5) of 
prayer for the unity of Christ’s Church offered by people with quite 
different conceptions of that unity is a noble one: 


In fact ... if... any Christian prays that I may be converted from my errors, I 
confess that, far from being upset, I am glad and grateful to him. If he turns to God 
for my welfare, even though I disagree with him about the nature of my real welfare, 
I have no doubt that God can override any human errors and that God’s Holy 
Spirit can guide us to all truth, perhaps in ways that may surprise us. 


It is heartening also to find Fr Leeming suggesting more than once that 
there is (in spite of appearances) ‘an underlying common principle 
between oecumenists and Roman Catholics’ (p. 246). 

There are a few points at which one might like to correct or to query. 
It is doubtful whether the current emphasis upon the eschatology of 
the Bible really ‘magnifies the importance of the world to come com- 
pared with the present world’ (p. 42). To one reader at least the state- 
ment that Newman’s The Arians of the Fourth Century is ‘by no means 
out of date’ (p. 255, n. 1) seems highly questionable. The objections to 
the Roman Catholic Church listed on page 223 do not necessarily 
cancel each other out because they are mutually inconsistent. The 
Roman Catholic Church could be itself inconsistent. 

More important, however, are the questions raised in the minds of 
students of oecumenical theology (if such a phrase can be used) by this 
important work. Granted that the dogmas of 1854, 1870 and 1950 were 
only a registering as de fide of beliefs already held by the great majority 
of Roman Catholics, does this registration necessarily imply that these 
beliefs always had from the beginning been held in the Church as 
integral parts of the Christian faith? This is no doubt the real question 
behind those words of Dr Oliver Tomkins which Fr Leeming admits 
depressed him greatly (p. 154). Is the Church constituted by the doctrine 

T5 
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it preaches? At times one gains the impression that Fr Leeming almost 
seems to think that it is. Finally, if Roman Catholics regard other 
Christians as in any sense at all united, or even associated, with Christ, 
if only by wish and desire, is it seriously possible to deny them some 
kind of existence in the Church? The question becomes more pressing 
if Roman Catholics admit any sort of validity to baptism performed 
outside their communion. In short, how can union with Christ not be 
union with Christ’s Church? It is to be hoped that many Christians of 
all traditions will read this book and as they read it will be moved to 
gratitude and to admiration. 
R. P. C. HANSON 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 





RE-THINKING MISSIONS REDIVIVUS? 


A SEMINARY SuRVEY. By YORKE ALLEN, jr. New York: Harper. $10.00. 
1960. 


b pw read this vast report on the condition of theological education 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America, assembled by a ‘layman’, 
Mr Yorke Allen, jr, puts one in mind of the great ‘Laymen’s Inquiry’, 
Re-thinking Missions, of 1932. There, however, only a little more than 
sixty of the 3050 pages were concerned with theological training in 
the lands of the younger churches, while Mr Allen takes over six 
hundred pages to deal with that subject. In a Foreword, Dr Charles 
W. Ranson, director of the IMC Theological Education Fund, explains 
how this survey came to be undertaken (‘a listing and review of the 
activities of the theological schools and major seminaries located in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America which are training men to serve as 
ordained ministers and priests in the Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Eastern churches’): 

In June, 1955 [he writes], when I was general secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, I wrote to Mr John D. Rockefeller, jr, to seek his support in 
the creation of a fund for the improvement of training for the Christian ministry 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America. The IMC had, for many years, made theological 
education one of its chief concerns. It had conducted surveys, collected information 
and offered advice on the subject. But it was precluded from further action by 
poverty rather than by principle . . . The response of Mr Rockefeller and his 
advisors to my approach was careful, deliberate and based upon a determination 
to discover facts. One fact was soon obvious. No comprehensive survey of the 
institutions training men for the ministry of the ‘younger’ churches . . . had ever 
been published. Allen, who is a member of Mr Rockefeller’s staff, set about the 
formidable task of assembling in a single document all the relevant information he 
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could find on this subject. He brought to this work immense industry and a tran- 
scendent capacity for taking trouble . . . What he began as a professional duty 
Mr Allen continued as a personal enthusiasm . . . 


Missions and churches must surely feel deeply indebted to the author 
for this ‘layman’s’ inquiry, which we can only hope will lead to a 
‘re-thinking theological education’. It is primarily a book of reference, 
a comprehensive assembly of informatory material. In the 186 tables, 
with their details on the total number of schools, the number of 
lecturers and students, the range of the libraries, the languages used 
as media of instruction, the financial means available, we are 
given a view of the conditions prevailing in theological training in the 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Orthodox missions, which is the 
first to be attempted and which is ‘unique’ in its global range and in 
the wealth of its statistical material. We learn, for instance, from 
tables 64 and 172, that of the total number of 581 existing institutions 
which have been studied, 366 belong to the Roman Catholic Church, 
202 to the Protestant and 13 to the Orthodox, the corresponding student 
bodies totalling 15,324—6194—361. It should constantly be borne in 
mind that the Survey is concerned only with institutions which train 
ordained indigenous ministers and priests, and not with Bible schools 
for evangelists, catechists and other such workers, although reference 
to the Index (pp. 629-40) will provide a good deal of information 
about them too. 

Table 177 shows us that the eight largest missions of the USA 
allocate an average of 6°8 per cent of their funds to theological educa- 
tion in the younger churches (United Lutheran 10 per cent, Protestant 
Episcopal 11 per cent, Evangelical and Reformed 2 per cent), while in 
Great Britain the amount runs from 0-57 to a maximum of 1-96 per cent. 

There is much on which to reflect in the small table 74, which tells 
us that, while there are nearly six million books in the theological 
libraries of the USA, the 202 Protestant theological schools of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America have a total of 505,000 between them; and 
that whereas in the USA there are 55,000 volumes per school, the 
corresponding figure in the schools of the younger churches is 2500 
(and we should note that the large libraries in the schools of Japan and 
at Serampore, India raise the average so sharply that the real picture 
of deplorable poverty in the greater number of the libraries does not 
emerge very clearly). Mr Allen gives some staggering examples 
(p. 221 ff.: ‘The condition of the libraries’, especially p. 229). One 
would like to recommend the 186 tables to all responsible mission 
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boards for their meditation. Statistics for meditation in mathematical 
form? 

But Mr Allen goes on to offer us much more than just a great mass 
of extremely interesting statistical material. As he discusses, one after 
another, the principal institutions, he records the judgments of study 
commissions and individual visitors upon them. The three IMC surveys 
on the training of the ministry in Africa, 1954, the survey on India 
(C. W. Ranson, 1945), the Anderson-Smith report on South-east Asia 
(1953) are extensively quoted. Informants consulted on the spot are 
named on pages 604 ff. As regards theological training in the Protestant 
sphere, the opinions expressed are in fact no longer so new for us, 
even when here and there they take us severely to task. The reports 
referred to above have shown us where the weak points are, in the 
unhappy splintering which has taken place in the field of theological 
education, in the small schools which are in every way inadequately 
equipped, some of them at a completely inadequate level, with much 
discussion and few achievements. 

When, after reading the first 282 pages, on Protestant missions, one 
reaches part 2, which deals with Roman Catholic theological training 
in the younger church areas (pp. 293-498), the feeling of despondency 
and shame becomes all the keener. Is not everything here better, on a 
grander scale, more fundamentally established and less burdened with 
poverty? One cannot, of course, ignore that in Protestantism the risk 
of relentless self-criticism is of the essence of our confession. But in 
this part 2, as well, all kinds of deficiencies and weaknesses are frankly 
indicated, especially as regards the by no means ideal conditions in 
Latin America. It seems, moreover, to the present reviewer, that 
Mr Allen handles part 2 in a much more all-round and homogeneous 
manner than he does the much split-up survey in part 1. He discusses 
in detail the history of the Congregatio de propaganda fide (p. 325 ff.) 
and of the individual (missionary) Orders (p. 300 ff.). He goes much 
more thoroughly into the history of the missions in each country than 
he does when dealing with Protestant missions (as a comparison of the 
treatment of Japan on pages 146 and 448 will confirm). This inadequacy 
in the presentation is something of a cause for regret. 

It is greatly to be welcomed that Mr Allen has included the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches in part 2 of his study. We Protestants know little 
of the Roman Catholic Church and still less of the Orthodox, whose 
thirteen seminaries are distributed over Africa (Egypt, Ethiopia: 2); 
the Middle East: 9; India: 2. 
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Part 4 (pp. 547-88) contains the conclusions, divided into two 
sections; the support given to Protestant theological schools by the 
Boards, with a series of sharply critical opinions on what has been 
done hitherto; and 2, Recommendations, including the proposal to 
place a minimum sum of $4,000,000 at the disposal of a committee 
set up by the IMC (the theological education committee) and to lay 
down clearly established principles for its distribution. 

The author, whom we have to thank for his vast and extremely 
valuable work, is himself aware that, in spite of all the knowledge and 
opinions to which he has had access, he has not presented the situation 
in its entirety. In theological training there are values and dimensions 
of a spiritual nature which do not emerge from a survey, however 
good it may be. And yet it is within this immeasurable and invisible 
aspect of things that the essential and decisive points may lie. It is 
always possible that in a theological school which has been severely 
judged in the pages of this survey, for its deficiencies at so many 
points, much blessing and fruitfulness can develop for the building up 
of a congregation; and in any event it is not through external means 
alone that the most essential results are assured. Grateful though we 
must be for the late John D. Rockefeller’s munificent gift, we must 
never forget to pray that the Holy Spirit may richly bless all that now 
becomes possible through this money. 

Hans Durr 

BERN 


MISSIOLOGY AT LOUVAIN 


ASPIRATIONS NATIONALES ET MISSIONS. MISSION ET CULTURES NON- 
CHRETIENNES: Rapports et comptes rendus des XXVIII° et 
XXIX° semaines de missiologie, Louvain, 1958 et 1959. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer. 1500 Fr.F.-140 Fr.B. 1959. 18 N F-160 F B. 
1960. 


hon deservedly famous semaines de missiologie at Louvain have 
been held now these thirty years and more, and we must be thankful 
to the editors and publishers for the invariable speed of their work. 
Even so, recent events in the Congo make a sombre background to the 
agreeable optimism of the majority of the lectures here printed. 

The first writer in the volume on nationalism boldly grapples with 
the meaning of the word itself and points out that it can be used 
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pejoratively (the ‘my nation right or wrong’ fever) or complimentarily, 
to indicate praiseworthy devotion to a noble cause. He also shows that 
the colonizers, the imperialists and the revolutionary leaders of the 
indigenous populations can all claim to be nationalists. The temptation 
of the first two is either to clamp down more firmly or to get out head- 
long, the temptation of the colonized is to want to be rid of the 
foreigner, whatever the loss. As the discussion proceeds it becomes 
obvious that the term ‘nation’ has to-day in itself little basic and in- 








trinsic meaning, for the new nations bring together people of different _ 


language, culture and race. We are brought to see that, in our common 
failings, needs and humanity and in the sight of God, the nationalists 
of all types are more one than they think. 

The conference reported here must have been impressive for its 
representation of so many parts of the world by men of distinction 
and for the frankness with which they tackled the problems before 
them. One of the greatest sadnesses that overtakes one in newly in- 
dependent countries is the way in which, having turned out full- 
blooded European imperialism by the front door, they retain and foster 
notions proved by the imperialists to be outworn. Nationalism brought 
Europe to the brink of the abyss, aroused widespread hatred and came 
near to destroying her civilization. Now our Pakistani or Indian 
or African brothers take it up. As one travels from Keta to Lomé 
one comes upon the mad frontier created by German nationalism 
in the midst of the African bush in the face of British nationalism 
ably followed up by French. Now we find Ewe officials at the frontier 
solemnly talking English and French to one another because they are 
Ghanaians or Togolese. Similar scenes take place in most parts of the 
ex-colonial world. These speakers give us a frank appraisal of the 
situation in which they are part and indicate the lines along which 
the Church should advance. 

Christianity and culture is a well-worn theme, but one on which 
much remains to be said. The speakers at the 1959 conference have 
made a valuable contribution. They show clearly that Mission is a 
world-wide and millennial affair. The cultures which it meets are 
sometimes higher and older than the culture in which the Gospel 
happens to be bodied forth at that moment. They demonstrate that 
Christianity is not bound to any one culture but that, being a universal 
religion of incarnation, it must express itself in every culture. For them 
the Christian village is not a failure so much in practice as in con- 
cept. Some elements in every culture are unacceptable to Christianity, 
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the difficulty being to decide which these are. Special problems are 
presented by European culture. It has been tremendously influenced 
by the Church and indeed has influenced the Church; and then, 
having broken its Christian moorings, it has careered wildly among 
other cultures, bringing opprobrium not only on itself but on 
Christianity. 

The speakers at this conference also struck an optimistic note. 
Christianity is not only a great disintegrator of cultures but an in- 
tegrator round which new cultures form. Unless we meet catastrophe, 
a world culture may develop as automation gives more leisure. 
Christianity may then be the only power capable of inspiring and 
directing the emergent civilization; our work and success in this 
matter are not in the past but the future. In this spirit of inspired ex- 
pectancy the speakers deal with the particular situations in Latin 
America, Madagascar, the Muslim lands, India, the Islands and parts 
of Africa. The Africa section is outstanding. 


N. Q. KING 
LEGON, GHANA 





THE MISSIONARY AS CATALYST 


THE MISSIONARY’S ROLE IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC BETTERMENT. Edited by 
JouN J. ConsipinE, M.M. Maryknoll, New York: Maryknoll 
Publications. $3.75 and $1.75. 1960. 


ion book is the report of a conference of Roman Catholic ‘special- 
ists in problems confronting the less-developed areas in the world’. 
It was held in 1958 and was attended by a group of forty, which included 
twelve lay specialists, thirteen non-missionary clerical specialists and 
sixteen missionaries. They were drawn from many parts of the world. 
In the four days of the conference, discussion ranged over some of the 
most pressing problems of the areas concerned, for example, community 
development and housing, nutrition and health, land reforms, popula- 
tion problems. 

In reporting the findings and conclusions the editor has quoted 
extensively from the contributions made by the various specialists, 
thus giving the reader an opportunity to listen in to some of the 
discussions. The background to all the discussion was provided by the 
Official statements of the Roman Catholic Church (including papal 
pronouncements) on the various aspects of the subjects discussed. 
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In the opening section it is recognized that the contribution of the 
Roman Catholic Church to socio-economic development is not 
commensurate with the Church’s numerical strength in relation to the 
Christian population or to the whole population of the world. The 
main reason for this is stated to be the backwardness of the areas where 
Roman Catholics predominate and the consequent situation in which 
they themselves need assistance and development. 

The missionary’s réle in socio-economic development is seen as that 
of a catalyst. He is required to understand the techniques of community 


development as well as the culture and thought-patterns of the people | 


among whom he serves, and their reactions to the inevitable changes 
that will be involved in betterment. 

The latter part of the book deals with the application of these 
general principles to various situations, like rural development, urban 
problems, co-operatives, small industries, the approach to land reform 
and to the industrial worker. 

Non-Roman Catholic missionary societies have for many decades 
been pioneers in the field of socio-economic betterment. The Inter- 
national Missionary Council itself gave a lead in the matter more than 
twenty years ago. In many countries programmes of this type have 
served as a model to the governments and to non-Christian agencies. 

It is sometimes pointed out that many of these church and mission 
programmes were aimed primarily, if not solely, at the members of the 
Christian community, with a view to raising their economic standards, 
thereby making it possible for them to give greater support to their 
churches. Whether such development, apart from that of the total 
community, was possible or even right may be an open question. 
To-day, in almost all the less-developed areas, the State has entered the 
field of socio-economic development with comprehensive schemes and 
plentiful resources. This makes it necessary to refashion some of the 
Church’s activities in this field, in order both to orientate them to the 
total community in the chosen area and to fit them alongside state 
activities so as to complement rather than to compete with them. 

The principles enumerated and illustrated in the volume under 
review will be found helpful when such re-appraisals and re-orientation 
are undertaken. 

The book is attractively produced and the long, topical bibliography 
adds to its value. 

KORULA JACOB 
NaGPurR, INDIA 
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ROLAND ALLEN FOR OUR DAY 


THe MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT: SELECTED WRITINGS OF ROLAND ALLEN. 
With a Memoir by ALEXANDER MCLEisH. Edited by Davip M. 
Paton. London: World Dominion Press. 12s. 6d. 1960. 


oe were the reasons for inviting the present reviewer 
to discuss this book, he feels singularly unfitted for the task, not 
because his own conditions are so remote from those expressed in 
these selected writings, but because he agrees so thoroughly with 
Roland Allen that he can hardly find the necessary objectivity to review 
the book. The reader has been warned! 

These writings were published for the first time at least thirty years 
ago, the first one included here, Pentecost in the World: The Revelation 
of the Holy Spirit in The Acts of the Apostles, over forty years ago. It 
is difficult to realize this while reading: the majority of these books 
and pamphlets could have been written in 1960. Mr McLeish tells us 
(p. IX) that Roland Allen himself ‘prophesied to his sons that his 
writings would come into their own about 1960’. 

Apparently Allen was a voice crying in the wilderness. Does the 
re-publishing of his writings mean that our generation is more pre- 
pared to listen to him than was his own? Or is this book intended 
only, and will it be read, as a curiosity? Shall we again take his message 
for granted? 

Allen’s great significance would seem to lie not only in his now 
famous Missionary Methods, St Paul’s or Ours and The Spontaneous 
Expansion of the Church. Written in 1917, his Pentecost and the World 
(in this book pp. 1-85) contains much exegetical material which 
nowadays has been accepted as right. It is easy to say that Allen’s view 
suffers from onesidedness; we need precisely this onesidedness in our 
day no less than did our missionary fathers four decades ago. Allen 
is up-to-date in Non-Professional Missionaries (pp. 63-85); illumin- 
ating in Mission Activities considered in Relation to the Manifestation 
of the Spirit (pp. 87-113); interesting in St Paul and the Judaizers: A 
Dialogue (pp. 115-27) and in An Illustration from V. S. Azariah (pp. 
129-33). From an autobiographical viewpoint Allen’s letter To the 
Parishioners of Chalfont St Peter, at the end of the book (pp. 191-7), 
is important. For the reviewer the most exciting of the selected writings 
is the only one not yet mentioned here: The Case for Voluntary Clergy 
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(pp. 135-89). It contains a positive and highly valuable criticism of the 
missionary movement. The greatest honour we can pay to Roland 
Allen’s memory is to take this criticism seriously and to act accord- 
ingly. It would mean, however, a complete revolution in missions and 
it is not likely that this will happen. Everybody, everywhere, to-day 
seems prepared to make and to accept revolution, except mission 
boards and missionary societies. It would be very inspiring if at the 
New Delhi Assembly The Case for Voluntary Clergy could be dis- 


cussed. It ought to be recommended, at least, as reading material, as | 


a preparatory paper. 

Time and again one is struck by Roland Allen’s far-sightedness and 
clear-sightedness. A selection of hard-hitting and penetrating aphorisms 
could be gathered from the pages of this book. Here are some examples: 


‘For in the Acts these two meet, the redeeming Spirit and the utter need; and it 
is the redeeming Spirit that reveals the utter need’ (p. 38). ‘Study of the doctrine 
did not lead to the wider activity, enlarged activity led them [the apostles] to under- 
stand the doctrine’ (p. 46). ‘A missionary who can only be kept a missionary by 
being kept in a professional ring is spiritually a failure’ (p. 79). ‘The professional 
missionary exhorts others to consecrate their lives in the common work which he 
forsakes in order to consecrate his own; the non-professional missionary sets an 
example of the consecrated life by refusing to forsake his work’ (p. 82). ‘There is 
arising a new prelacy of committees’ (p. 96). 


Important and worth further discussion are Allen’s refusal of the 
so-often recommended part-time ministry (pp. 150-1); his distinction 
between a missionary as a wandering evangelist and as pastor of a 
settled church (p. 163); his plea for the building of a bridge between 
the professional clergy and the laity (p. 188). 

The views expressed in these selected writings need serious con- 
sideration. In giving it to them we are at the same time reducing the 
contrast and the gulf between the ‘non-cooperative’, ‘faith’ missions 
and the oecumenical missionary movement. 

The Reverend David Paton deserves our gratitude for having made 
available for us all these hitherto rather hidden writings of Allen’s. 
There is one serious misprint on the first line of page 47, where the 
word ‘not’ has been omitted. It is to be hoped that the missionary 
movement of our generation will omit the ‘not’ from Allen’s most 
important ideas. Sometimes it is a sign of maturity when the son says 
yes where the father has said no. 


J. BLAUW 
AMSTERDAM 
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COMMUNICATING THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


MESSAGE AND MIsSsION: The Communication of the Christian Faith. 
By EuGene A. Nipa. New York: Harper and Brothers. $5.00. 
1960. 


a book is a study of the means, methods and problems of 
communication, mainly from the point of view of the ways in 
which the message of the Bible has been communicated to people of 
diverse backgrounds. The author, who is executive secretary of the 
American Bible Society, has had opportunities to travel widely and to 
gain first-hand information about Christian churches and groups all 
over the world. He is a specialist in linguistics and has been working 
with missionaries on the problems of translating Scripture for the use 


_ of people to whom Christianity is being proclaimed and taught for the 


first time. In this book he analyzes the problems encountered in such 
communication—problems created mainly by differences in culture, 
language, social custom and intellectual background, between the pro- 
claimers and the recipients of the message. Of all the various methods 
and means of communicating the Christian message to other people, 
the translation, distribution and exposition of the Bible has been the 
one in widest use. The Bible has been translated in full in 219 languages, 
the New Testament in 271 others and parts of the Bible in 1151 
languages. Hence communication through this method is the one with 
which the book is mainly concerned. 

The difficulties encountered in presenting the Christian Gospel and 
in making it intelligible and acceptable to another people are well- 
known. In Scripture translation, and in the preaching of the message 
to non-Christian people, the difficulty has been largely overcome by 
using indigenous words and phraseology, not in their original limited 
sense, but by putting into them a new Christian content. This is 
quite a legitimate thing to do. This new Christian content needs, of 
course, to be explained fully to the listener who hears the word used 
in its Christian sense for the first time and of course to the readers 
who read it in printed form. It would indeed be a good idea if, in 
every version of the Scriptures in languages other than those of the 
western nations, there were to be appended a glossary of such words 
to be found in that translation which are intended to convey a much 
fuller Christian meaning than in their original, pre-Christian usage. In 
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course of time such words come to acquire the fuller meaning and are 


accepted as such, not only by the second generation of Christians, but | 








even by non-Christians who have come to know something of Christ- | 


ianity through contacts with or through the preaching of the new 
Christians. What is therefore of equal importance with translation is 
exposition—the explanation of the Christian content of well-known 
native words. 


There are also, as is well-known, two contrasting approaches to | 


communication—the preaching of the Gospel to non-Christian com- | 


munities and peoples. One is the ‘common ground’ approach and the | 


other the ‘point of contact’ orientation. As the author says, 


Not everything associated with a pagan culture is pagan. Within the structure of 


such societies there are many valuable features which can and should be retained; 
e.g., the tea ceremony in Japan, indigenous music in India, native clothing in the 
South Pacific; patterns of hospitality in Africa and housing among the Indians in 


Amazonia. It is now recognized that the Jobola, or ‘bride-price’ arrangement, in | 


African society is not altogether wrong, as so many missionaries thought. 

It is therefore not only possible but sometimes necessary, while 
attempting to christianize indigenous communities, not to abrogate 
every pre-Christian social custom. Some attempt must and in some 
instances can properly be made to distinguish between customs which 


are clearly against Christian ethics and those which are purely social | 


without any moral or ethical implication; and to persuade the new 
converts to retain those customs which come into the latter category, 
while giving up those belonging to the former class. 

Needless to say, ‘common ground’ is more difficult to find than are 
‘points of contact’ which, in the case of the more advanced pre- 
Christian religions, may be many. A ‘common ground’ orientation is 
difficult because 


It is impossible to take any element of belief out of its context, and still have the 
same belief. Religions are systems and the individual beliefs have meaning only in 
terms of the system to which they belong. No two beliefs in any two systems, despite 
their superficial similarities, present a basis for ‘common ground’. They are only 
points of contact, on the basis of which we may concentrate the distinctiveness of 
the Christian faith. 

But both ‘common ground’ and points of contact must be discovered 
and exploited in presenting the Christian gospel to outsiders. 

The book is a scientific and intellectual study and is not intended to 
be one for practical guidance, except incidentally. It is a book more 
for the theologian, scripture-translator, people training to be mission- 
aries and ministers, and church leaders, than for the average working 
pastor in the older and younger churches. 
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Tribute must be paid to the author’s wide and intimate knowledge 
of the conditions in different countries of the world and even in the 
little-known countries. He goes far and wide for his illustrations and 
proofs. He knows the Tobas of Argentina, the Quechas of Ecuador, 
the Cargo Cults in Melanesia, as well as the more generally known 
Christian and non-Christian communities of the world. A scholarly 
book for scholars. 

RAJAIAH D. PAUL 

SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM 


MISSIONARY RELATIONSHIPS 


THE NEW MiISssIONARY’Ss NEW RELATIONSHIPS. By P. D. CLASPER. 
Rangoon: Baptist Board of Publications. 1960. 


THE MAKING OF A MISSIONARY. By DouGLas N. SARGENT. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. 6d. 1960. 


_—— day will probably never come when a new missionary will go 
out to his field really adequately prepared for the situation and 
task there, but he will certainly be better prepared for having read these 
two small books. 

The first of them is scarcely more than a pamphlet and bears the 
sub-title: Some Post-First Term Reflections on the Problems of 
Identification. Its four chapters discuss : ‘identification with the mission 
family’, ‘identification with national Christian colleagues’, ‘identifica- 
tion with non-Christian neighbours’, ‘the missionary at the junction of 
two worlds’. 

The problem of a missionary’s relationships has always been an 
important one for, whatever other qualifications he may have, his 
success or failure will largely be determined by what he makes of his 
relationships. This whole question deserves new and special attention 
in these days, when so many mission fields are becoming independent 
churches and when the missionary’s place on the mission field is 
undergoing rapid change. 

It could hardly be expected that the problem would be adequately 
dealt with in the thirty-four pages of this booklet. For example, with 
regard to the missionary’s relationships with national Christian 
colleagues, Dr Clasper lists only one obstacle, the different standard of 
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living. While this may undoubtedly be an obstacle, it is not the only 
one, nor the most difficult one to overcome. 

The book is valuable as a reminder to intending missionaries that 
problems of relationships do not solve themselves just because the 
people involved are missionaries or churchmen, and as a warning about 
some of the more elementary pitfalls that a new missionary is likely to 
encounter. The book also contains practical suggestions, based on the 
author’s own experience. 

The last chapter is perhaps the most satisfying. Dr Clasper sees the 
changed missionary situation as one of opportunity and interest. The 
confrontation of faiths in the coming days will take place at a deeper 
level than in the past. In the new situation the best description of the 
missionary’s task is St Paul’s phrase ‘ambassadors for Christ’. Using 
another metaphor, the author says that the missionary is to be a bridge- 
builder. But living on a bridge or at a junction is not easy, and the 
author lists some of its difficulties and compensations. Especially in 
the chapter on relationships with non-Christians, the author exhibits a 
very tolerant and humble attitude, and there is much to be learnt 
from this section about how a missionary should regard such neigh- 
bours, even when their chance of being converted to Christianity is 
about as great as the likelihood that the missionary will become a 
Buddhist. 

Fifteen years as a missionary in China, including a year under the 
Communists, and almost a decade as the principal of a men’s missionary 
college, have obviously qualified the Reverend Douglas N. Sargent to 
write about the making of a missionary. He has given us a book to put 
into the hands of every person who contemplates missionary work. 
The book will help the candidate to prepare himself mentally and 
spiritually for his task and it will remove many false illusions under 
which not a few missionaries are permitted to go out to their field. The 
missionary who keeps the book close at hand will be challenged time 
and time again as he measures his own achievements against the ideals 
which Mr Sargent presents. It must not, however, be thought that the 
book is simply a set of inspirational studies. The author examines and 
gives advice on many practical matters which the missionary candidate, 
with a vision splendid of his future task, might never consider—why, 
for example, he should go prepared to play football and volleyball 
rather than tennis. 

The qualities of the missionary which receive special emphasis can 
be seen from some of the chapter headings : Friend, Learner, Evangelist, 
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Colleague, Servant, Help. All these chapters lay special emphasis on 
the problems of personal relationships. 

The book contains a very good chapter on the strains of the mission- 
ary life. Mr Sargent mentions the physical strains and frustration 
which are likely to accompany missionary work, but he has a very 
fitting word about ultra-conscientiousness and for the extremely hard 
working missionary he suggests that a good evening prayer might be: 
‘For what I have left undone that I might have done, may the Lord 
make me truly thankful’. 

A chapter on ‘The Home’ is a little disappointing. More might have 
been said about its réle in evangelism, but a great part of the chapter 
is given to arguing for the single missionary. The present reviewer works 
in a church which said to its only single male missionary as he went on 
furlough, ‘We do want you to come back, but please try to get a wife 
while you are on furlough.’ It is worth noting that there are societies in 
which the missionary who is not married suffers many handicaps. 

In his last chapter Mr Sargent echoes a note sounded by Bishop 
Neill in The Unfinished Task : 


In the final analysis it is saints that are needed as missionaries—saints in the New 
Testament sense of the word as meaning those who have been set apart for God’s 
service and saints also in the way the word is more commonly used as meaning men 
who are truly Christ-like in all the daily intercourse of life. 

Mr Sargent realizes that this demand may cause us to waver between 
an unjustified hope and a genuine despair. The unjustified hope we 
must reject and accept ourselves as we are. But this acceptance of self 
must go hand in hand with a genuine despair of self. It is this self- 
despair which leads to that utter and complete dependence on God 
Himself which enables Him to mould us, by His Holy Spirit, into the 
kind of saints which He would have us to be. One of the greatest 
obstacles to saintliness is the heart’s craving for gratitude. This craving 
destroys the hope of saintliness, for it is in essence an avoiding of the 
Cross. 

In the preface Mr Sargent writes: 


Because a missionary is first and foremost simply a Christian, much of what has been 

written has a wider application. It is hoped, therefore, that it will prove of value to 

tn who is seriously asking the question: ‘What does God want to do with my 
e ° 


That hope is amply justified by the book. 


GorRDON S. DICKER 
KUPANG, INDONESIA 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PACIFIC 


Ecrits DU PéRE PIERRE CHANEL, MISSIONNAIRE MARISTE A FUTUNA, 
1803-1841. (Publications de la Société des Océanistes, No. 9.) 
Etablis, présentés et annotés par CLAUDE Rozier. Cartes. Paris: 
Musée de Il’Homme. 1960. 


H" HERTO, our knowledge of the life and writings of Oceania’s 
Roman Catholic patron saint, canonized in 1954, has been 
limited to one unsatisfactory biography, written in the early 1860s, 
and two or three other nineteenth-century works which cite sections 
of Chanel’s correspondence. In this scholarly compilation by M. 
Claude Rozier it is possible for the first time to separate the primary 
MSS. from the editing and annotation which obscured missionary 
authorship. The documents begin with the earliest letters written to 
family and friends in France; there is a large section of sermons and 
meditations; the surviving correspondence describing the outward 
voyage to Futuna and Chanel’s mission station forms the core of the 
edition; and to complement this, the missionary’s journal, only one 
volume of which is still extant, for 1837-39, is given in full. There is a 
summary of the missing second volume (1840-41) made in 1869 which 
appears to be detailed and reasonably accurate. 

It was an unhappy station, lost between Samoa and Fiji. The corres- 
pondence which describes the period of Chanel’s ministry with Father 
Delorme for two years is a record of the tribulation and frustrations 
common to early missions and, in addition, a moving account of the 
personal suffering and neglect that was the lot of Chanel himself. The 
reasons for lack of progress are clear in the letters and the journal: 
neither of the two fathers had time or ability to master the Futunan 
dialect and received little assistance in their elementary linguistic work 
from the vocabulary and grammar made by other missionaries for 
nearby Wallis Island; though they were left by Bishop Pompallier to 
the protection of ‘King’ Niuriki, none of the clan chiefs of Futuna 
showed the slightest inclination to associate with the mission, as 
happened in other parts of Polynesia. The two fathers were patently 
unable to further the cause of one faction or another ; from the Futunan 
point of view they could be discounted—more particularly because of 
their absolute destitution. It is also suggested in one letter that there 
was a genuine fear, fed on rumour, of civil troubles resulting from the 
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adherence of one clan or another to Christianity: ‘Les naturels savent 
tous la maniére dont on traite les nouveaux convertis de Tonga, Hapai, 
Vavao, Niuha, Fidji, Hamoa, Sandwich, Taiti, etc.’ (p. 224), noted 
Chanel. In eighteen months he had made twenty baptisms, of which 
four only were of adults. Finally, there was plenty of local warfare 
between two evenly-balanced factions on Futuna to keep the island 
in a ferment. The descriptions of battles and their aftermath given in 
the letters and the journal are the most significant contributions of 
the edition to Polynesian literature. Wallis Island, on the other hand, 
prospered. The arrival of converts from there and from Uvea, recounted 
in the summary of the mission journal, only served to exacerbate the 
fears of chiefs and elders that social chaos would follow widespread 
conversions. A sign that their front was weakening was the conversion 
of the son of a clan chief in the same month that Pierre Chanel was 
murdered. Some account of the martyrdom from other missionary 
records and of the subsequent history of the mission might have helped 
to fill in the gap in the narrative. But apart from this, and a slip con- 
cerning the French seizure of Tahiti (p. 431, n. 7), the editing is im- 
peccable and the edition itself a worthy contribution to the history of 
Polynesia. 


C. W. NEWBURY 
OXFORD 


DEVELOPMENT AND INDIGENOUS WELFARE 


BRITAIN IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. By W. P. MorRELL. London: Oxford 
University Press. 55s. 1960. 


HERE are a great number of Pacific Islands. The sea distances 

between the geographical and administrative groupings are great. 
Consequently their stories have few contacts. Any comprehensive study, 
therefore, is almost inevitably involved in a mass of detail, much of it 
very much localized, Professor Morrell has assembled a great store of 
information from original sources and available literature. His pre- 
sentation gives the impression of assured mastery of his material. 
There are something like eight hundred names of people and places 
listed in the index. Explorers, naval officers, missionaries, chiefs, 
traders, planters, consuls, colonial officials, European and Australian 
statesmen are all there, There is full documentation in footnotes. The 


reader on a first encounter is liable to be a little dazed by the rapid 
16 
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review of places, people and events, except where he has some back- | 
ground of knowledge. Where the reviewer had the background from | 


which to judge, it was evident that the matter was given with clarity, | 


accuracy and fairness. 

This work has great value as a book of reference, whether as a 
concise summary for those who have some relevant knowledge, or as 
a guide to students who are seeking fuller knowledge of any of the 
areas. As such it will be a valuable addition to university and college 
libraries. 


It is only in the light of the end result reached in the last two | 


chapters, ‘British Administration in the South Pacific’ and ‘The 
British Pacific Islands in the Twentieth Century’, that it becomes clear 
why ‘ Europeans’ could not be substituted for ‘Britain’ in the title. 
After a brief opening chapter on ‘The Island Peoples of the Pacific’, 
we pass to the subject “The European Invaders’. The subsequent 
chapters tell of the spread of European contacts in the Pacific through 
missions, trade and rudimentary administration backed by navy 
‘police’ action; of the struggles after adjustment on the part of the 
indigenous peoples and the newcomers ; and of the earlier manoeuvres 
among the European interests. Five chapters are then devoted explicitly 
to the ‘Partition of the Pacific’ in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In the end it is seen that the object has been the very thorough 
examination of the process by which British control came to have its 
defined limits. But we have seen a great deal on the way. The author 
explains that practical considerations compelled him to exclude New 


Zealand and Hawaii from his main discussion and to confine the | 


main body of his work to the nineteenth century. 

Professor Morrell has drawn very largely on mission records and 
the published writings of missionaries. He remarks that ‘the mission- 
aries in the Pacific Islands were voluminous writers’. He sets the 
missionary contribution in the context of the total development and 
throughout gives appreciative recognition of its importance. This is 
especially prominent in the section dealing with “The Polynesian 
Missionary Kingdoms’, a phase in which there was some hope of 
creating Christian communities under Christian (missionary-guided) 
government. It was a hope doomed to disappointment from the 
beginning by the commerce and politics of the ‘European invaders’ 
and eventually by the great modern flood of western influences still 
flowing in. Nevertheless the broad conception of Christian community 
and service found expression throughout the Pacific in the Church’s 
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responsibility for education and health and its watchful defence of the 
rights of the people. One of the major problems presented to the 
churches by the spread of modern government described in this book 
is adjustment to a situation in which these services are passing rapidly 
out of the hands of the Church into the hands of secular government. 

To a reader whose main interest in the Pacific story has been 
missionary, this book may bring a sense of surprise that so much 
other European activity was going on. An example is to be seen in 
the various attempts to give Fiji ordered government in the Cakobau 
period. One would like fuller information about the reaction of the 
young churches, including their missionary leaders, to these other 
developments. There would be great value in a book which dealt with 
the Pacific Islands story of the last 150 years having missions and 
the emergence of the Church as its main theme and showing the same 
breadth of view and the same standard of scholarly research as we 
have in Professor Morrell’s work. 

Running through the whole record is the tension between develop- 
ment, mainly in the economic sense and primarily for European 
advantage, and indigenous welfare, sought through social services, an 
orderly evolution and the conserving of cultural values. But one of 
the main elements in the sense that we have moved into a radically 
different situation, in the course of the story presented here, is that 
this tension is now at the heart of politics and administration in the 
island territories, as we in Australia are being made aware in our 
responsibilities in Papua~New Guinea. Further, it is now clear that 
in the mid-twentieth century indigenous welfare cannot be separated 
from economic and political development. This is perhaps the chief 
lesson of the important reports of the Burns Commission and of 
Professor Spate on the economic and population situation and pros- 
pects in Fiji. A realization of the speed of change and of the urgency 
of action comes as one reads Professor Morrell’s last paragraph, in 
which he writes of a continuing British colonial responsibility at least 
in Melanesia. While it may not be possible to deny in principle any 
statement in the paragraph now, little more than a year after the date 
of his preface, especially in the light of African events, it is almost 
certain that he would feel compelled to write in a tone at once more 
conditional and more urgent. 


EpeN V. NEWMAN 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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PRELUDE TO FREEDOM 


LEADERSHIP AND CULTURAL CHANGE IN PALAU. By ROLAND W. Force. 
Fieldiana: Anthropology Volume 50. Chicago : Chicago Natural 
History Museum. $5.00. 1960. 


Att so-called primitive peoples face directed change to-day, and 
this book records what is happening in the Palau Islands, which 
form part of the American Trust Territory of the Pacific. In each case 
what happens is conditioned by the previous history of the people 
concerned. There is a price that peoples must pay for progress, just as 
there is a price which a language pays (as Professor Toynbee points out) 
for its spread as a trade language or a lingua franca. Just as a language 
undergoes some type of pidginization, so a culture suffers modification. 
As a language loses some of its subtleties, so a culture yields up much 
of its earlier richness—and in Palau this was considerable. The 
responsibility laid on the governing Power is therefore great, in that as 
that Power directs, so will the people become—at least to a degree, for 
rebellion at a later date is not only possible but a common fact of 
modern history, in Africa and elsewhere. Yet the form of the rebellion, 
when it takes place, is also in part determined by the part played by the 
metropolitan Power. These processes of acculturation are now beginning 
to show a rather common pattern of development. There are usually 
three stages: changes imposed and at first often resisted; changes 
accepted and finally changes sought. The literature is an ever-growing 
mass, as regards both individual peoples and social change in general. 

The present book covers this general theme in its particular applica- 
tion to Palau, where special social and cultural conditions are present, 
which is one reason why the book is welcome. Palau, moreover, forms 
part of a region that is only gradually becoming well-documented. 
More has been written about Melanesia than about Micronesia. 
Further, the writer is not himself an administration officer ; in fact, for 
this very reason his research puzzled the Palauans for a time. He chose a 
village in the far north of Palau as the chief scene of his study, rather 
than the administrative centre at Koror, and he learned and worked 
in the vernacular. 

The Palau Islands are peculiar in their contact situation, for the 
American administration is the fourth foreign government in eighty 
years. The islands were ruled by Spain from 1886 to 1889, then bought 
by Germany, who lost them in 1914 to the Japanese, whose Mandate 
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they remained until 1944, when they were taken by the Americans, and 
now the group is a Trust territory under the United Nations. When the 
reviewer visited the group in 1947-8, the people were just beginning to 
adjust themselves to the American rule and were very anxious to do so. 
There was a feverish desire, at least among the younger people, to 
learn ‘American’. All who had been to school in the previous thirty 
years had been educated in Japanese only. They had learned to regard 
Japan as the great model to be imitated, and Japanese influence was 
clear in every avenue of life, even as to house patterns. In 1947, therefore, 
they felt that they must model themselves on the new Power. The 
Spaniards did virtually nothing as a Government ; Spanish missionaries 
(Capuchins first and, in German days, the Jesuits, who are still there), 
began the abolition of social customs which they considered offensive 
to Christianity, but did little else. The German administration made 
considerable changes, and some Palauans could still speak German, 
even in 1947. 

The Palauans are thus now the pupils of the USA, to be taught how to 
take their place in world life, and Dr Force studies the changes that are 
being introduced by the Trust Power into the social and political system 
in the process of accomplishing this end. Palauan society is complex, 
and traditional leadership was a complex affair, resting on sanctions of 
kinship, moiety organization, age-grading, lineages and religion. Dr 
Force gives a number of complicated diagrams in his effort to make the 
various strands clear. His main problem is to show how traditional 
leadership is being undermined and what new types of leadership are 
replacing it. He shows how the hereditary authority of the chiefs is 
becoming more or less limited as new leaders emerge, largely from the 
ranks of ‘commoners’ but in some instances from families which under 
the old régime would have been influential. Various councils have been 
introduced: the old village council has had added to it municipal 
councils and an all-Palau council. These are providing the new leader- 
ship. Young men, school-trained, who are serving in various govern- 
ment departments, and others who are emerging in business, are 
competing with the traditional leadership, so that in every aspect the 
pattern of life is changing. There is much overlap, misunderstanding, 
frustration still to be found. The relationship between the old chiefly 
authority and the new government authority is still far from fully 
adjusted. 

The result is a directed process of acculturation, aimed at bringing 
the Palauans to political maturity. It is not unsuccessful, and indeed 
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the changes that have taken place in ten years are noteworthy. Reading 
Dr Force’s book and then thinking back to his own experiences and 
what he saw of the popular mind in Palau makes the reviewer realize 
how fast the pace has become. Whether it is too fast is a question that 
can be posed regarding all such territories. Dr Force himself affirms 
that ‘a far greater degree of social acceptance and participation exists 
than in certain other Pacific dependencies under European administra- 
tion; that social acceptance and participation are awarded to native 
leaders to a far greater extent than to members of the community at 
large’ (p. 167). At the fourth South Pacific Conference in Rabaul in 
1949 a delegate asked the Commission to consider the appointment of 
an executive officer for political development—and this delegate was a 
Micronesian, though not a Palauan. Moreover, no cargo cults have 
developed in Palau. The nearest approach is a native syncretistic 
religious movement known as ‘modekngei’, ‘ourselves alone’, but that 
has lost influence in the last ten years. 

Religious life does not have much place in the book. The prevailing 
form of Christianity is Roman Catholicism, but there are German 
Lutherans and a small group of Seventh-day Adventists. It is notable 
that Christianity as such has exercised comparatively little influence in 
the changing Palauan scene. It has covered the land to such an extent 
that it is taken, as it were, for granted. Church bodies are training 
potential leaders for their own purposes, some of them being sent 
abroad for this training. Capable individuals are encouraged to carry 
on missionary activities, but the body of trained native personnel is 
still small and does not provide any outstanding leadership. The 
author does not discuss why this should be so. 

These changes are still in process, and it does not yet seem possible 
to answer clearly a number of questions. Traditional leaders are still 
being born: what happens to them finally? Can they enter into the new 
system and become leaders under it as they would have done in olden 
days? To a degree, this does seem to be happening, but the author does 
not quite clarify the point. No doubt many have to sit back and regret 
the old days. Distance from the capital seems also to have an influence. 
In the reviewer’s time in Palau, the northern part of the group was 
providing a conservative party—even in the pronunciation of the 
language, which changed markedly in the thirty years of the Japanese 
administration. Dr Force stresses that the essential quality in leaders 
under the old régime was integrity, and that the new, emergent leaders 
are looked to in precisely the same way. A magistrate is expected to keep 
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his promises, though of course this does not always happen. The 
quality of justice was sought, and despotism could even lead to the 
killing of the despot. The new leaders also are supposed to be just in 
their relations with others: 

Whether or not universals of leadership behaviour are involved, it is patent that there 
has been a high degree of stability and non-change in patterns of Palauan leader 
behaviour. The chains of custom have been pulled taut under acculturative stress, 
but they have held, even in the face of relatively drastic directed and enforced 
cultural change. It is to be expected that their strength will diminish only gradually 
as the passing of generations causes them to erode and fall away (p. 153). 

The whole Palauan situation as here depicted shows promise of 
success, and Dr Force’s book is helpful in many ways towards an 
understanding of it. It should also, with its inclusion of the full texts 
of the laws which establish the various councils, be of use, for purposes 
of comparison, to administrators involved in similar situations else- 
where. The missionary will miss any discussion of outstanding contri- 
butions by Christians as such, but the omission may perhaps lead him 
to study this particular aspect of the situation and thereby to gain in- 
sight into what is the limiting circumstance in Palau, and why there is 
not a religious enthusiasm that would accomplish things. This would 
be aninteresting study, and would probably show that certain approaches 
to conversion produce a type of character that, while Christian in its 
bases, does not become a light of its world. 

A. CAPELL 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, N.S.W. 





A STUDY OF WITCHCRAFT 


WITCHCRAFT IN GHANA. By H. DEBRUNNER. Kumasi: Presbyterian 
Book Depot. 35s. 1960. 


MISSIONARY in Ghana has produced, in this book, one of the 
best-documented studies of witchcraft yet made. It should be 
widely read, especially by those who still believe in the reality of 
witchcraft, for what it says applies far beyond Ghana to most parts of 
Africa. 
Nadel’s definition of witchcraft is accepted at the beginning: 
‘the idea of some supernatural power of which a man can become 
possessed, and which is used exclusively for evil and antisocial purposes’. 
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Then the background of Akan religion is sketched, with its psychological 
ideas of the personality-soul which leaves the body and flies off to a 
nocturnal feast with fellow witches. Witches are believed to go through 
the air emitting light, riding on animals or walking on spider’s webs, 
and meeting in a great tree in a secret society which devours human 
flesh. They are held to inflict material loss and to cause sterility, im- 
potence and diseases. Dr Debrunner thinks that witchcraft was more rare 
in the past than it is to-day under the disturbing influence of western 
culture, but there is no evidence either for or against the belief before 
the present century, simply because there are no records, and it may well 
be asked whether modern life really is more upsetting than tribal wars 
and the slave trade. Dr Debrunner also accepts Murray’s theory of a 
witch-cult of ancient paganism in medieval Europe, which this reviewer 
has tried elsewhere to debunk ; and rather strangely, having rejected the 
idea of devil-possession, Dr Debrunner still thinks that there is ‘indirect 
and subtle’ influence of the devil. More importantly disease, neurosis, 
sexuality and kinship stresses are shown to be potent forces which 
encourage the belief. 

The two most valuable chapters are on the pagan anti-witchcraft 
shrines and the African healing churches. The traditional forms of 
protection were by medicines and charms obtained from the shrines of 
tutelary spirits, but these are rarely consulted to-day and have been 
replaced by anti-witchcraft shrines from outside, for example, Tigare 
and Aberewa in Ghana. It is remarked that when a communal sacrifice 
was offered at a new shrine, the Christians tamely submitted to pray at 
the sacrifice, while the Muslims turned the animal’s head towards 
Mecca before they would pray. The shrines are described, in the text 
and by photographs, and the use of the hen oracle, the confessions and 
the healings are discussed. 

The churches have strongly opposed the shrines, but the attitude of 
the orthodox has been to deny the existence of witches and to exclude 
those who go to the shrines. Yet evil powers seem to be real, and so 
the African healing churches gain popularity through meeting the 
problem. Like many old and new pagan cults the healing churches are 
led or inspired by possessed prophets, and these practise exorcism of 
lesser or evil spirits. The opposition of the sects to all kinds of medicine, 
African or European, is well-known, but they give holy water to drink 
and rub in liniment mixed with sand. ‘Sometimes suggestion does the 
trick’, but there are many failures, through faulty or ambiguous diag- 
nosis, and the uncured sufferers are accused of lack of faith or of being 
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held by an obstinate spirit. These sects really only replace the pagan 
cults in a Christian guise and they are bound to come into disrepute 
with the growth of medical knowledge. 

In conclusion Dr Debrunner pleads for a Christian policy and 
speaks of the psychological task and of the need to strengthen the 
personality. He suggests also the need to investigate parapsychological 
phenomena and to tackle the neuroses. His book should be read in 
conjunction with Dr M. J. Field’s Search for Security, also on Ghana 
witchcraft, which gives many case studies of psychiatric treatment but 
which is weak on the religious side. Dr Debrunner insists that ‘the 
problem of healing is a religious problem’. That is so, but religion 
applied to it must be intelligent and reformed, able to use all the 
resources of modern medical and psychological treatment. 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER 

KING’s COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A SA LONE BOY REMEMBERS 


KossouH Town Boy. By RoBerT WELLESLEY COLE. Illustrated. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 1960. 


, we author of this book, Robert Wellesley Cole, L.R.C.P., is a Sa 
Lone Boy, that is to say, a Krio man. It does not matter how old 
the man is, he describes himself and is spoken of in certain circum- 
stances, not as a Sa Lone man or Krio man, but as a Sa Lone or Krio 
Boy. Some, like the author, spell the word Krio, others ‘Creole’. 

Dr Cole’s book of twenty-one chapters, with eleven illustrations 
which are sketches and not photographs, contains much that is of 
great benefit—humour, invaluable information about Sierra Leone, 
medical advice without the usual fee, an insight into the réle that the 
Christian Church has played (and is still playing) in education, an 
understanding of life in and around Freetown about forty-five years 
ago and, above all, deep and sound thinking. 

The book is soon read, and it is written in such a way that an English- 
man and a Krio man can understand and follow the story without any 
difficulty, for Krio expressions are given their English equivalent in 
parenthesis. It is an autobiography, but in many respects its contents 
are typical of the children and boys of that period. Within certain 
limits and allowing for individual differences in family life, any Krio 
reader of the author’s age could see the book as his own story. 
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Dr Cole is a very honest, frank and modest person, a fact which comes 
out clearly in his description of his family as ‘middle-class’, when in 
fact everyone who knew his father, ‘Water-Works Cole’, would put 
him among the first-class citizens of his day. The author’s honesty also 
comes out in his frank description of himself as a boy with a long 
neck and a big head. Looking at the author now one does not see any 
abnormality in the size of his head or neck. But it is really a big head, 
not outwardly, but inwardly : he has a big brain, bigger than many of his 
contemporaries, and when you read his book you appreciate this fact 
and exclaim, ‘the half has not been told’. He completed his secondary 
education at the age when many boys begin it. His achievements at 
college and in medicine were only possible because he had a ‘big’ head. 

Dr Cole shows us clearly the unofficial or social divisions of Free- 
town, such as Kossoh Town, Soldier Town, Grassfield. Like all success- 
ful and well-trained boys, he has a good word for all his teachers, 
though he does not tell us the name of the university graduate, a quiet 
and well-mannered assistant master at the Grammar School, who 
went to buy fresh vegetables for Cole’s mother, though this reviewer 
seems to feel that it was the future Principal, who subsequently became 
Assistant Bishop of Sierra Leone and who married the author’s eldest 
sister: ‘my parents liked him on sight; he liked my eldest sister on 
sight’. Though he is writing his autobiography, Dr Cole could have 
said a little more about his lawyer brother and about that same sister, 
who has herself achieved distinction and who held in London, a year or 
two ago, a one-man exhibition of her pictures which was much discussed 
in the British Press. 

In these days, when the ‘divide and rule’ policy has caused a rift or 
an estrangement to develop between the Colony-born and the Protector- 
ate-born, Kossoh Town Boy to some extent answers the criticism 
implied in the oft-repeated question—what have the Krios done for the 
Protectorate people? Read what happened in the author’s family; 
look at the relationship between ‘boys’ and servants and the rest of the 
family, of which they were treated as members, generally, and not as 
an exception, adopting the family surname and religion. In many 
instances it was the Krios who first carried the light of the Gospel to 
the hinterland, to the Protectorate, not, perhaps, as organized mission- 
aries, but as traders, artisans and mechanics. 

It is amazing how much the author remembers at a tender age. He 
gives a true picture of life in the family and of school life, not only in 
Freetown, but in the villages, and describes the training and upbringing 
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of boys and girls. Many physical changes, and the development of 
many amenities, in Kossoh Town and elsewhere, come to mind as one 
reads, and the author no doubt finds many deficiencies in the religious, 
moral and social life of our people to-day. Sierra Leonians of all 
generations should enjoy this book. It will refresh the minds of the 
older folk and will help the younger to see how far we have progressed 
in some respects and retrogressed in others, drifting like a boat, cut 
from its moorings. And this, to any ambitious young person, is a 
challenge and an incentive. 
W. E. AKINUMI PRATT 
FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE 





TABOO IN MADAGASCAR 


TaBoo. By JORGEN RuuD. Oslo: Oslo University Press. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 27s. 6d. 1960. 


A MISSIONARY of twenty years’ experience, Dr Ruud is already 
known for his detailed studies of Malagasy religion and language. 
This work is his magnum opus. Written in Norwegian, it has been well 
translated by J. E. Ofstad; the technical production is good—clear 
print on strong paper. 

The merits of Dr Ruud’s study lie in his having lived in such close 
contact with those who observe the majority of the taboos which he 
describes ; in his understanding of their general outlook on life and the 
‘feel’ of that world-view ; in the precision of his data, including accurate 
reference to sources; in the original Malagasy text; and in the clear 
arrangement of the material. 

He begins by explaining his methods of enquiry, chiefly by conversa- 
tions with individuais or groups. Fifteen chapters are then devoted to 
taboos (in Malagasy, fady or faly) in various important spheres of life: 
hospitality ; authority and seniority; destiny ; plants ; animals ; building 
houses and founding villages; tombs; burial ; ‘turning the corpse’ (the 
famous famadihana) ; posthumous names ; the dead ; fetiches ; marriage 
and sex; pregnancy and birth; circumcision. A few examples from 
‘authority and seniority’ may be given: women are forbidden to eat 
with men, and children to begin a meal before their father or to sit on a 
higher seat ; a young man may not wear shoes (his ‘advanced’ ideas are 
disrespectful to his barefooted father); if he is taller than his father or 
elder brother (which he ‘ought not’ to be) he must ‘buy’ permission 
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from the shorter relative; a mother of children who break taboos 
guarding the parents’ honour may commit suicide by taking poison; 
and a son expelled for breaking such taboos may do the same. 

These examples and the remaining six hundred are not all taken 
from one area; the specification of a local source does not imply that 
the taboo is not known elsewhere; on the other hand, it is not to be 
assumed that a taboo mentioned as being observed in one locality is 
necessarily observed by Malagasy all over the island. The greater 
number in fact refer to those Malagasy groups in the east, south and 
west with which the author has had most personal contact (and he 
gives especially interesting information about the little-known Mikea 
and the cave-dwelling Vazimba). There are occasional references which 
appear to be probably derived from printed sources on other tribes; 
but clearly he has not set out to incorporate systematically, except here 
and there, the considerable amount of information gathered by others. 
Indeed, most of what was already known by 1904 is gathered in the only 
other major work on Malagasy taboo, van Gennep’s Tabou et totém- 
isme @ Madagascar, which in some chapters covers the same areas of 
life or interest. 

After this detailed survey, Dr Ruud devotes three chapters to a more 
general discussion of certain matters common to all taboos. A chapter 
on transgression, guilt and punishment shows how heavily the breaking 
of taboo weighs on the individual and in many cases may upset the 
whole community. The theme of the lifting of taboo is taken from van 
Gennep’s levée d’interdit; this is not simply a matter of removal, but 
the reception or re-instatement of a person in society; for example, 
strangers, mothers after child-birth and small children. ‘The child is 
not the same as it was before the hair-cut or the circumcision . . . The 
lifting of taboos . . . creates a new situation, which both physically and 
mentally is better than the previous one. The lifting of fady with 
appropriate ritual will always work in a positive way’ (p. 279). 

In ‘the basis of taboo’, Dr Ruud considers both Frazer's ‘negative 
magic’ and Marett’s ‘negative mana’ to be, as he says, one-sided or 
half-way explanations. He emphasizes rather the other half—the 
personal aspect, that is, the place of personal spirits in the formation of 
taboos; the offence given to them by human transgression, and their 
reaction. Finally, Dr Ruud looks at the taboo system as a whole. The 
view that taboos are a protection against danger, which may be thought 
to threaten some aspect of human life, has long been familiar. But he 
gives a new and more positive expression to this theory by using the 
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idea of a ‘contrast to the ideals’ of the individual or group. This is 
illustrated by many of the taboos in the factual section ; the same pattern 
is held to be true even of the anti-social ‘ideals’ of the ‘witch’. 

A wealth of factual and theoretical material is thus provided, on the 
basis of which the reader (especially the missionary) can consider such 
further practical matters as the Christian’s attitude to taboos the 
sanctions of which he no longer recognizes; the conflict of loyalties in 
individual life; social change; the brake exerted by some taboos on 
raising the standard of life (economic development and health); and 
whether or not there is in the taboo system anything at all which could 
be regarded as a praeparatio evangelica. Two or three warnings: 

Anthropologists and others quoting individual taboos here described 
should beware of saying ‘the Malagasy’ do or prohibit this or that. 

The statement on page 279, that certain taboos are ‘permanent and 
cannot be lifted. The special taboos of incest . . . are inflexible’, is quite 
true in a general way, but may be misleading. In certain circumstances 
even the strictest taboos, it seems, may be transgressed without punish- 
ment from man or spirit, though admittedly there may be no official 
ceremony of lifting the taboo. For example, it seems likely that in the 
former custom of a festival of general promiscuity (suppressed by 
Christian influence nearly 140 years ago), the closest incest taboos were 
often broken. And it is certain that in the present, in one ‘tribe’ at any 
rate, the father/daughter taboo may be deliberately transgressed with a 
view to obtaining wealth (mandoza manana). 

Lastly, the use of the present tense may also be misleading some- 
times. Dr Ruud says (p. 5) that he is presenting the taboos of to-day and 
that, while recognizing the effect of modern influences, ‘it is methodo- 
logically more correct to present the taboos as they are, according to 
old and traditional belief and thinking’. But when the present tense 
used in a Malagasy document compiled nearly a hundred years ago is 
still rendered in the present tense in 1960, it suggests that the customs 
connected with children born with a ‘bad destiny’ (drowning or 
exposure to the oxen’s feet) is still a common custom (p. 51). No one 
has the evidence to prove the negative, that such things never happen 
nowadays. But a present tense misplaced by almost a century may 
mislead a reader who does not realize that these and certain other 
customs can be said to have been stamped out by (French) law and 
the influence of the churches. 


J. T. HARDYMAN 
IMERIMANDROSO, MADAGASCAR 
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A CHRISTIAN STUDY OF THE FAMILY 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF FAMILY IN INDIA. Edited by P. D, 
DEVANANDAN and M. M. Tuomas. Bangalore: Christian Insti- 
tute for the Study of Religion and Society. Rs. 5. 1960. 


5. vaprestpin no less than nine persons are listed as contributors 
to this book (volume 8 in the ‘Social Concerns Series issued by 
the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society) it is not 
a collection of individual papers, but represents the result of repeated 
consultation when material was revised in the light of group thinking. 
It may thus be regarded as a joint Christian contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a subject that has become of vital concern in India. 

The purpose of the book is made clear in the introduction. It is not 
merely to enumerate and describe the changing pattern of family life 
to-day in India, but to set forth a Christian point of view to help 
thoughtful people recognize and to seek to retain abiding values in so 
fundamental a social institution as the family. A summary of the 
whole book is given in the Introduction, and the reader’s interest is 
at once aroused by the sensible approach to the whole enquiry, which 
begins with the traditional structure of the joint family system. This 
system has many attractive features. One is almost sorry that its day 
is done. But on balance it is a good thing it is losing its hold even over 
rural communities. How true it is that ‘the psychological bond between 
the members of the joint-family is so strong that kinship relationship 
is put above all other relationships in loyalty and support’. How many 
injustices—yes, even crimes—have been perpetrated for the sake of the 
family, and thereby regarded as justified! This applies equally to the 
Christian community, and is not confined to the East, if we are to 
judge by our history books. 

Many readers will be particularly interested to read chapter 4, which 
opens with the following objective observation: ‘Rapid increase in 
population threatens the Indian nation with catastrophe.’ While 
national leaders are very much aware of the gravity of the situation, 
it is extremely difficult to persuade the masses that ‘the period of grace’ 
is limited and that, unless the growth of population is radically curbed, 
the achievements of the various Five Year Plans will be lost and ‘a 
point of economic no-return will be reached by 1986’, the population by 
then being double what it now is. The authors indicate what steps the 
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Government is taking in the matter. The section on ‘Family Planning— 
Ends and Means’, with an Appendix on ‘Methods of Birth Control’, 
is very useful. 

A chapter entitled ‘New Goals’ follows, where a comparison is made 
of the views of Mahatma Gandhi, Dr S. Radhakrishnan and the 
secularist, Sirdar K. M. Panikkar. The reader is then led on logically 
to a statement of Christian presuppositions, in two chapters headed 
‘The Christian Understanding of Family’ and ‘Church and the Christian 
Home’. 

It is unfortunate that these two chapters do not live up to the promise 
of all that precedes them. The section on “Teaching of the Bible’ is dull 
and uninspiring. In places one raises one’s eyebrows. For instance: 
‘There is no ascetic tendency in the Bible which looks on sex as being 
particularly evil.’ What about the Psalmist’s lament, ‘In sin hath my 
mother conceived me?’ The ten deductions listed in this section are not 
likely to impel any non-Christian to rush out and purchase a copy of the 
Bible. Nor in the last chapter is there any ringing call to educated 
Christians to respond to the kind of ideal set forth on the last page of 
the book. There is no resolute tackling of problems such as the notorious 
dowry system which, in certain parts of South India, appears more 
firmly entrenched than ever. No serious view is taken of the fact that 
so many educated Christian mothers accept employment, even if it 
means separation of the family. Admittedly in some cases this is due to 
sheer economic necessity. But many Christian Indians are disturbed 
that double employment is becoming accepted as normal, even when 
the husband is in receipt of a salary ample to cover all the family 
needs. This is a concern by no means confined to India. It is difficult 
to see how growing children can be adequately cared for if the parents 
are separated because of employment or even if the mother is absent 
from the home for most of the day. 

The final chapter gives the impression that the Christian community 
has adjusted more readily to the changing pattern of family life and 
that all that is needed now is a little more Christian education. One 
hopes that this is not being unfair. But the book ends on a high note, 
with a quotation about what a Christian home really stands for, and 
we hope that this may serve as a fitting challenge to Christian and 
non-Christian readers alike. 

WILFRED SCOPES 

New YorRK 
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AUSTRALIAN CHURCHES IN FELLOWSHIP 


We WERE BROUGHT TOGETHER: Report of the National Conference of 
Australian Churches, held at Melbourne University, Feb. 2-11, 
1960. Edited by Davin M. Taytor. Illustrated. Sydney: 
Australian Council for the World Council of Churches. 23s. | 
1960. 





O bring together 430 delegates from 18 different churches scattered | 

throughout such a vast continent as Australia is no small achieve- 
ment; but this is what occurred when the first National Conference of 
Australian Churches met in Melbourne in February 1960. 

The story of how this happened is set out in the Report of this 
conference which is edited by the Reverend David M. Taylor, who, | 
as one of the assistant secretaries, was largely responsible for the | 
planning and smooth running necessary for such an occasion; and it 
makes exciting reading for all who are concerned with the unity of 
the Body of Christ. 

No report of the findings of commissions, or even the verbatim 
records of inspiring addresses, can convey the reality of the fellowship 
experienced in such a gathering, as the process of growing together 
takes place. All would surely agree that the most important part was 
the daily Bible study, lasting for almost two hours, which was under- 
taken by groups of about ten, from very varying backgrounds and | 
theological climates. The report wisely makes no attempt to reproduce 
this precious and personal experience, but it gives four basic talks on | 
the First Epistle of Peter which Bishop Newbigin delivered as a back- 
ground to our corporate study, and if for nothing else this report is 
worth having. 

Realizing that the Australian churches must play their part in an 
Asian context overseas, guest speakers came from India (Miss Renuka 
Mukarji); Japan (Professor Masao Takenaka); and the Philippines 
(Bishop E. C. Sobrepena) and their addresses, together with those of 
the Reverend Hans-Ruedi Weber, of the World Council of Churches, 
Geneva, and the opening address by Bishop Newbigin, are included in 
the report under the title ‘Asians and Europeans Speak’, 

Such a conference, however interesting, is of little use if it does not 
send its members out with a sense of renewed mission, and this is 
certainly the keynote with which the chaplain, the Archbishop of 
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Melbourne, despatched the 430 who were brought together back into 
the life of Australia, at the concluding service : ‘The People of God are 
on trek, and our Lord is with them. They are on mission, and our Lord 
has sent them. See to it that you are not left behind.’ 


Eric HAWKEY 
BRISBANE 
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Associate Director of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society, Bangalore. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. CHARLES W. FoRMAN, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Missions, Yale Divinity School, USA; the Rev. 


H. W. Turner, Lecturer in Theology in the University College of 
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Sierra Leone; the Ven. T. DONALD SuLLy, D.Litt., Secretary of the 
Church Union in North India and Pakistan Negotiating Committee ; 
the Rev. R. P. C. HANson, D.D., Lecturer in Theology, University of 
Nottingham ; the Rev. HANs Durr, Dr theol., Professor fiir Praktische 
Theologie und Missionswissenschaft, University of Bern; the Rev. 
N. Q. KING, Professor of Divinity, University College of Ghana; 
KoruLa Jacos, Secretary of the National Christian Council of India; 
the Rev. J. BLauw, D.Th., Secretary of the Netherlands Missionary 
Council; RAJAIAH D. PauL, of Madras Christian College, India, 
William Paton Lecturer, Selly Oak Colleges, England, 1960-61; the 
Rev. GorDoNn S. DICKER, a missionary in Kupang, Indonesia, with the 
Methodist Church of Australasia; C. W. Newsury, Ph.D., engaged in 
research at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of 
Oxford, formerly lecturer in the Department of History, University 
College, Ibadan; the Rev. E. G. PARRINDER, Ph.D., Lecturer in the 
Comparative Study of Religions, University of London, King’s College ; 
the Rev. W. E. AKINUMI PRATT, Chairman and General Superintendent 
of the Methodist Church, Sierra Leone District ; the Rev. J. T. HARDY- 
MAN, in Madagascar with the London Missionary Society; the Rev. 
WILFRED Scopes, lately Secretary of the NCC of India, now on the staff 
of the IMC; the Rev. Eric HAwKey, Organizing Secretary for Queens- 
land, Australian Board of Missions. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN THE PANJAB 


Ganda Singh, Ph.D., retired Director of Archives, of Lower Mall, 
Patiala, India, is writing a book on the achievements of Christian 
missionaries in the Panjab. He is handicapped by the lack of a good 
library in the region and would be grateful for lists of books—histories, 
biographies, memoirs, etc.—and of journals, reports and periodicals 
which deal exclusively or partially with the work of Christian mission- 
aries, educational institutions, cultural and social welfare centres. 
Information should indicate name of author, title,” publisher, place and 
date of publication, where available, and price, if known. Dr Singh 
would also be grateful for such material by gift, loan or sale. 
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Tt PATRICK’S MISSIONARY METHODS. 
William Henry Scott. IRM, 1961 (Apr.) 
137-48. 176. 


GrREV ZINZENDORF : I 200 AARET EFTER 
HANS Dop. Lorenz Bergmann. NOTM, 
1960 (4), 193-202. 177. 


MISSIONSSEMINARIEN UND MiISSIONSKOL- 











‘age off LEGIEN. EIN PLAN ZUR FORDERUNG 

8 Ol pes EINHEIMISCHEN KLERUS UM DAS JAHR 

), Revj 1805. Josef Metzler. ZMR, 1960 (4), 

Werr 257-71. 178. 

Robert ESANG UND MUSIK IM DIENST DER ALTEN 
INDISCHEN JESUITENMISSIONEN (circa 

ind the} 1542-1580). Josef Wicki. ZMR, 1961 


(1), 15-30. 179. 


AN INDIAN STUDY OF THE MONGOL 
MISSIONS OF THE MIDDLE Aces. A. 
an} D’ Costa, sj. NZM, 1960 (4), 258-67. 180. 


ZUR VORGESCHICHTE DER ARABISCHEN 
BiBEL—UBERSETZUNG DER PROPAGANDA 
VON 1671. P. Nikolaus Kowalsky, omi. 
NZM, 1960 (4), 268-74. 181. 


(Das WERDEN DER Rg ere KATHO- 
LISCHEN BIBEL. Bernward Willeke, 
ofm. NZM, i960 (4), 281-95. 182. 


History of Missionary Societies 

Ows OF HIS Bow. Sanna Morrison 

Barlow. 208 pp. Chicago: Moody 
264 Press. $3.50. 1960. 183. 

h k of Recordings, 
ofa ari Sh 
evangelistic message thro reco: 

wi si 
Us Tuts MOUNTAIN : THE STORY OF 
THE TEN BEGINNING YEARS WITH THE 
CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST MISSION AND 
MISSIONARIES IN THE TOHOKU OF JAPAN, 
1947-1957. 99 pp. Wheaton, Ill: 
Conservative Baptist Missionary Society. 
$1.90 (mimeographed). 1959. 184. 
Sketches the work of the Mission and its 53 


siona 
hristi 


view. 













missionaries curing the first jioneering 
efforts, medical and evangelistic outreach, literary 
production and the struggle for logical 
orthodoxy. 
II. Missionary Biography 
JuDD, paongy i FRIEND: A _ Bio- 


GRAPHY Gerrit PARMELE JUDD 
(1803-1873). Gerrit P. Judd IV. 300 pp. 
Honolulu : nen of Hawaii Press. 


$7. 1960 
The deamanic career of Dr jud, missi 
cian in the Hawaiian Islands 1 2, official 
the Hawaiian Government 1842-53 and then 
iter and industrialist. By his great-grandson, 
on exhaustive research, 
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SPLINTERS FROM AN AFRICAN Loc. Martha 
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Wall. 319 pp. =e Moody Press. 
$3.75. 19 186. 
A detailed account of twelve years in the life of 
a missionary nurse ; intimate record of the labours 
— yr ‘missionary—both the — 
wi ican an inner struggle 
the missionary heme 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. John Merle Davis. 
ae Illus. Tokyo : Kyo Bun Kwan. 
1960. 187. 


The life-story of a noted missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners who later, as 
the first secretary of the IMC’s Geyer 
ment, initiated a notable series of field studies of 
the economic and social conditions in ‘ younger ’ 


Ill. The Older Churches 


THE MOUNTAINS OF RASSELAS: AN 
ETHIOPIAN ADVENTURE. Thomas Paken- 
ham. 192 pp. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. 21s. N.Y.: Reynal. $4. 
1959. 187a. 

Record of an archaeological expedition to 
search for the legendary Rasselas, royal prison in 
a mountain opr of Ethiopia, resulting in 

the discovery also of a medieval church \ Fue 
style. Skilful reporting by a British journal 


NEWCOMERS : THE WEST iain’ IN 
London. Ruth Glass, assisted by 
Harold Pollins. London: Centre for 


Urban Studies and Allen and Unwin. 

21s. 1960. 188. 

A sociologist’s study of distribution over the 
prc eg boroughs, employment (with an 
percentage of skilled-worker 
omit en an outline of the degrees of 

i tion encountered, more es; 
housing. The author presses for more positive 
application of Government policy and of racial 

equality. 

COLOURED IMMIGRANTS IN BriTAIN. J. A. 
G. Griffith and others. 225 pp. London : 
Oxford University Press ~ the 
ae of Race Relations). 25s. 1960. 


with an evaluation of Fegan Rn colour ee 
and an account of official policies in responsible 
organizations. 

FORGOTTEN MEN. A StuDY OF A COMMON 
LopDGING HOUSE UNDERTAKEN AT THE 
REQUEST OF THE CALOUSTE GULBENKIAN 
FOUNDATION BY THE wee CouNCIL 


OF SociaL Service. 91 Illus. 
London: National Counci a Social 
Service. 5s. 1960. x 
The problem of the habitual 1 house 
seen as unlikely to be solved un existing 
me of maintenance. Emphasizes the 
for smaller houses, to facilitate the > 
pastoral care required by the majority of inmates. 








MISSIONARY SOCIETIES—ONE OR MANY? 
Douglas Webster. 20 RR London : 
Highway Press. 1960, 2. 

A challenging 5 seine of Go vais of 
of the churches in Britain is based, with 
pong Ape ope te howe ng 


—— TO Prrcrimace. John Baillie. 
8 pp. ver gS Middlesex : 
ao Books. 3s. 6d. 1960. 193. 
See article, p. 191. 


Terenas restenss : Ry MEMORIAM 
—J BaiLu. Isobel M. Forrester. 
IRM, 1961 (Apr.), ion 193a. 


TL’EGLISE ORTHODOXE ET LES MISSIONS : 
L’ACTION MISSIONNAIRE DE  L’EGLISE 
ORTHODOXE. Paul Evdokimov ; 
ETIENNE DE Perm. Alexis Petrov ; La 
MISSION RUSSE AU JAPON. G. K. 
Piovesana ; UNE GENERATION SPON- 
TANEE: L’ORTHODOXIE EN UGANDA. 
Jean Bruls ; REVEIL MISSIONNAIRE. René 

De P&xin A ROME AU Xille 


Eglise Vivante 
Paris/Louvale 1380 ¢ ©, 413-56. 194. 


TMISSIONARE UND MISSIONSMETHODEN DER 
oe goer Kircue. Karl 
Zeichen der Zeit (Berlin), 

1960 a2, "453-7. 195. 


{DIE ORTHODOXEN KIRCHEN. XLII. Bertold 
Spuler. Internationale Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift (Bern), 1960 (3), 158-83. 196. 


{DER PRIESTER IN DER ORTHODOXEN 
KiRCHE RUMANIENS. Flaviu Popan. 
Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg i. Breisgau), 
1960/1 (4), 272-87. 197. 


TNorTH AMERICAN PROTESTANT FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES IN 1960. Frank W. Price 
and Clara E. Orr. Missionary Research 
Library Occasional Bulletin (N. (N.Y.), 1960 
(Nov. 23), whole number. 198. 


take RENOUVEAU BIBLIQUE DANS LE CATHOLI- 

CISME ROMAIN. ge Martin-Achard. 

Revue de Théo t de Philosophie 
(Lausanne), 1960 (4), 385-91, 199. 


' {ALGUNAS CONSIDERACIONES EN TORNO 
AL PROBLEMA DE LA CRISIS DE VOCACI- 


Cajal, sj. Sal 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
gg (Santander), 1961 (Feb.), 8 


See also 276 (Australian Church Conference), 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
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* CHURCHLESS CHRISTIANITY * (in Conce 
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et ge se Renewal, No. to 16-33 
vanston, I 


lesen, rn 727 Rebs Place, esau SI 
(Reprint.) 1960. 201. 
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Shoko Kishitani. ZMR, 19604), 271-81 
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Korea 


KOREA AND THE FALL OF MACARTHUR 
A_ précis in limited war. Trumb 





Higgins. 229 pp. N.Y.: Oxford Un 3 
versity Press. $5. 1960. 204. : 

A critical history of the Korean War; America This cig 
successes and mistakes ; pn Song de controveg associates 
sial rdle. Analysis in perspective by a brilliag contains a 
mili writer, author of Winston Churchill and of the kin 
S Front. Well documented. 


TKOREA : THE MEANING OF THE S 
Repusiic. David M. Earl. Far East 
Survey (N.Y.), 1960 (11), 169-75. 


China 


PRE-COMMUNIST CHINA’S Rurat Sci 
AND COMMUNITY. 
116 pp. Boston : 
ing House. $3. 75. 1960 


As of rural communities and schools 
central ina made when be 


rofessor at Tuskegee Institute), was with 
Kiangsi Rural Welfare Service. _* tistical 
and interpretations. Of historical interest. 

Come WIND, COME WEATHER : 
Present Experience of the Church 
China. Lesli 


ie T. Lyall. 95 pp. Chi 
Moody Stet. $2. London : 


and Stoughton. 4s. 6d. 1960. 207. 
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84-93 Church’ by its own leaders, but also highligh SoutH AsiA TraveL Guipe. John C. 
, witnes of the s faithful spespite minor errors = Caldwell. 252 PP N.Y.: John Day. 
rence), } happened to the Chinese Church in the past decade. $4.50. 1960. 215. 
{PUBLICATIONS AS A PROPAGANDA MEDIUM Pg es cmeninys pe» ypntecbeegmmen gh gore ond 
nger | IN Communist CHINA. Franklin W. standing the peoples visited. 







Houn. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1960 
(12), 177-86. 208. 








CHINESE TRADITION AND THE MODERN 
Wor_D : SOME ee ig ExpREss- 
JONS AND ATTITUDES. P. Kramers 


IRM, 1961 (Apr.), 173-83" SoD. 


HISTORIEUNDERVISNINGEN I KOMMUN- 
ISTISKE SKOLER I CHINA. Sten Bugge. 
NOTM, 1960 (3), 146-52. 210. 










South-East Asia 


Hongkong, Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya 
nesia, Borneo, Philippines) 


DOKS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA: A SELECT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. (Revised edition with 
supplements covering the period June 
1986 to April ise) 69 pp. N.Y.: 
American Institute of Pacific Relations. 
75 cents. 2/1. 
gee. 1100 yan Mtge See about eight countries 
in, and rom AIPR 
Chieti dese descri sctptve * olttieal, educational, social 
material on religions and missions. 


OS: ITS PEOPLE, ITs Society, ITs 
CULTURE. (Survey of of World Cultures.) 
Frank M. Adrienne Suddard, 
eds. 294 pp. New Haven: HRAF 
Press. 50 cents. 1960. 2/2. 
| This eighth in the Survey series by the staff and 
associates of the Human —- Area kJ 
rants £0 subanstive and well-written trea’ 

of the kingdom of Laos. Tables, bibliography, 

















Ss N JouRNEY. Ann Stafford. 188 pp. 
r Easteh N.Y.: Taplinger. $3.50. 1960. 2/3. 
rp i The un of a R 


‘get is esata; 
: tual India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 

thor GUIDE TO INDIA : WITH A SECTION 
Bay m?. a oe Field ols = no. 4.) 


~ seme Rg gy information for ne 
and Pakistan 


thropological data. Mi of B . 
ding principle stated are applicable 00 other 





THE EURASIAN POPULATION IN BURMA. 
Cultural Report Series no. 6.) John 
lement Koop. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Universitv Southeast Asia Studies. 
n.p. 1960. 2/6. 
rinted demographic surveys of the Eurasian 
ation of about 8000 in Burma, 1891-1949, 
with statistical tables, enalpess and co comparisons. 
{SOZIALE UND WIRTSCHAFTLICHE DYNAMIK 
BEI ASIATISCHEN GEBIRGSBAUERN 
(Nordwest Pakistan). Karl Jettmar. 
Tt atone! (Berlin), 1960 (2), 120-38. 


See also 3/1 (Church in W. Pakistan) ; 312 
(Challenge to Laity in India). 


The Near East and North Africa 


BENEDICTINE AND Moor: A CHRISTIAN 
ADVENTURE IN MOSLEM Morocco. 
Peter Beach and William Dunphy. 
214 pp. N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. $4. 1960. 218. 


An account of the founding and minist 
only community of Christian monks in 
North Africa, the Toumliline 


Monastery, this is 
—— —~ pa story of a non-proselytizing Christian 


TTHE Cumsnian PROBLEM OF 
Chaim Wardi. Judaica (zibsich) 1960 1960 
(4), 221-34. 219. 


+PROBLEME DER MASSENEINWANDERUNG 
NACH IsRAEL. Hannah Petor. Schweizer 
en (Ziirich), 1961 (10), 984-8. 


of the 
uslim 


TMODERN ARAB ae AND WORLD 
History. George M. Haddad. MW, 
1961 (1), 37-43. Th 


TUMWELT UND HISTORISCHER ZUFALL ALS 
FACTOREN DES KULTURWANDELS IM 
Siiprrag. Sigrid Westphal-Hellbusch. 
3 ia (Berlin), 1960 (2), 153-69. 


¢Uper pie WaALLAMO. Herma Pilazi- 
kowsky-Brauner. eager 5 by a4 


anew (Braunschweig), 1 
See also 187a (Mountains of Rasselas). 


Africa (General) 

An AFRICA Book List. Compiled by 
Arthur Banks. 36 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House Press, for the Africa 
Committee, Conference of British 
Missionary Societies. 9d. 1960. 224. 
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AFRICA IN PAPERBACKS : 199 PAPERBOUND 
Books ON ee eS eee 
E tose May, a... = ae «lg ~ 

elley. pp. t Lansi ic! 
Mi State University, pu lished by 
World Affairs = Education. 
— cents. 1960. 2. 


PoP Se a Brief 


Tig Raver NY? Harper. $2.95. 
‘ pp. N.Y.: Harper. $2.95. 

1960. 226. 
An hg Africa’ story, by a sensitive 
coro, seeking toi ret the mind 
con Looe 


SUB- 
pecial ot of 
een ari 10, no. 3 (Fall, 


1960 pp. 97-168. Horace Miner, ed. 
Ithaca : poctets for Oy Applied Anthrop- 
ology. $2. 1 

A dozen brief papers the anthropo- 


describing some 
THE First Boox or Arrica. (The Firs. 


logical research carried out in Negro. Africa and 
specialized studies. 


Books.) Langston Hu . 82 ppt 
Illus. N.Y.: Franklin Watts. $1 3. 

1960. 228. 
In the ‘ First Book ’ Series, to introduce 
of to young readers. 


This capsule account of 
and toward self-government is written in a 
flo Style, and illustrated by fine photographs. 
AFRICAN WOMEN SPEAK: REGIONAL 
SEMINAR OF WORLD UNION OF CATHOLIC 


WoMEN’s ORGANIZATIONS, LomME, Toco, 

July 1958. 117 Maryknoll, N.Y.: 

Marenel Publice tions. $1. 1960. 
* World Horizon * no. 26 contains in 


speakers, 
sul went ‘workshop’ discussions, at the 
ooutmea’s first regional seminar in Africa. 
TKIRKEN 1 AFRIKAS FRIHETSKAMP. Chris- 
— Baéta. NOTM, 1960 (3), 129-35. 
{DER SCHWARZE UND DER WEISSE MANN : 
BESTANDSAUFNAHME DER ENTWICKLUNG 
AUF DEM AFRIKANISCHEN KONTINENT. 
Hubert v. Breisky. Wort und Wahrheit 
(Freiburg i. Br.), 1960 (4), 263-78. 23/. 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, 
the East and Central Sudan) 
WITCHCRAFT IN GHANA : A STUDY ON THE 
BELIEF IN DESTRUCTIVE WITCHES AND 
1rs EFFECT ON THE AKAN TRIBES. 


H. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Debrunner. woh My Illus. Kumasi; 
Presbyterian Book 1959, 232) 
See review, p. 239. 


Kosson Town Boy. Robert Wellesle 
Cole. 191 pp. Illus. London : Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 1960, 233, 

See review, p. 241. 

West AFRICAN VIGNETTES. Elton C. Fs 
63 pp. N.Y.: American Society o 
African Culture. $2. 1960. 234. 

Thirty pent ae sketches of interest 
characters in Nigeria, Ghana, Liberia and Guinea, 
by an American Negro. Engaging portrayals, 

SEARCH FOR SECURITY: AN ETHNO 
PsyCHIATRIC STUDY OF RURAL GHANA, 
(Northwestern Universit African 
Studies no. 5.) M. J. Field. 478 pp, 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univer 
ar Press. $6.50. 1960. 235. 

penetrating study of mental stress and ment 

ans in the villages of Ghana, related to mag 
spirit possession and other primitive superstitio 

based on a large number of case stu By 

fo he and psychologist, this is interesti 

uable material for a an 


students of Man. brief section criticizes 
motives in Christian Raion ay 


THE New NIGERIAN Eire. Hugh H, 
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* Fact Pa 
STATEMENTS 
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16 pp. 
Bureau c 
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Smythe and Mabel M. Smythe. 196 pp. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Universi 
Press. $5. 1960. 236. 


A scholarly examination of the leadership 
in the new nation of Nigeria, outlining the lea 
their characteristics and their réle in society. 
Tables for easy reference. 
tLaBouR MIGRATION AND ITS RELATI 
r+ a — FR ggg ey CHANGE 
Society. Elliott P. Skinne 
Mice (London), 1960 (4), 375-401. 23 
See also 277 (University College of Ghana). 


East and Central Africa 


(from the Zambezi to the Juba river) 


A New EartTH: AN EXPERIMENT 
COLONIALISM. Elspeth Huxley. 288 pp. 


Illus. Map. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 3 N.Y.: William Morrow. 
$6. 1960. 238 


A distinguished Africanist’s paeee. 
touch with land reform and development orm 
Kenya which are designed to revolutionize 
economy and which are the enthusi 
of African farmers. Recognizes ic probi 
land fragmentation and lack of indus 
to be overcome, 


stration a 


overcome 





{DEN HIST 
HEID-Po! 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION OM NOTM, 


THE REVIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. London 
H.M. Stationery Office. Cmnd II 
8s. 1960. 239. 

t+tMOon ExpErRIENCE DANS L’AIDE A APPOR 
A L’HUMANITE DANS LE BEsoin. M 
Amalemba. Le Monde Non Chréti 
(Paris), 1960 (Jan.—June), 18-26. 240, 
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South Africa 
(From South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 
THE Liquor Laws, AS THEY AFFECT 
AFRICANS AND COLOURED AND ASIAN 
PeopLe. Compiled by Muriei Horrell. 
69 pp. Johannesburg: S.A. Institute 
of Race Relations. 5s. 1960. 24]. 
* Fact Paper’ no. 8. 

STATEMENTS ON RACE RELATIONS. Dutch 
Reformed Churches of South Africa. 
16 pp. Johannesburg: Information 
Bureau of the Dutch Reformed Church 
peeved and Natal). No. 1, Nov., 


umasi’ 
232: 


ellesle 
Cam- 
50. 233, 















Contains reprint of oes of Ad Hoc Committee 
for race relations, al Council, DRC 11956): 
text Of report of Oscumenical tynod of Re- 
formed pave ng Potchefstroom (1958); state- 
ment by 9 DRC ‘leading ministers Shai 
ville, 1960; a summary of main resolutions of a 
DRC national mission conference, Kroonstad 
(Apr. 1960). 
MSHOOTING AT SHARPEVILLE : THE AGONY 
oF SouTH ArricA. Ambrose Reeves, 
Bishop of Johannesburg. With a fore- 
word by Chief Luthuli. 160 pp. Illus. 
London : Gollancz. 18s. 1961. 243. 
Voices the conviction, supported by photo- 
graphs, of the non-violent toner wg wi ich | the 
Africans assembled and 
standing on which the tragedy nad based as 
> lea typifying the lack of contact between Africans 
society Police on whom the implementation of 
id too heavily falls. Appendices re-produce 








ATI y enagaran ath sh of Africans which mutually 
¢ corroborate an intention of ul demon- 
NGE stration and impressions of the character and 
kinnerg extent of the shooting. Challe Christians to 
1. 237% overcome fear and prejudice and find unity. 
ana), UTH AFRICA AND | nana OPINION. 
Peter Calvocoressi. a EP: London : 
Oxford University a. (for Institute 
ver) of Race Relations). 6s. 1961. 244. 
Analyzes world reactions to the Sharpeville 
88 | ooege —t. to the S. African Government’s 
PP) racial policy in general and assesses the prospects 
tO and) of their Satenenetion in terms of boycott and 
lorrow, other prectr’ measures. Appendices include 
texts of recent resolutions by catonal and inter- 
inf national . 
yment {?MENNESKERETTIGHETER OG RASEPOLITIKK I 
nize Sor-AFRIKA. Edvard Hambro. NOTM, 
thusiasl 1960 (4), 203-13. 245. 





{DEN <p enna FOR APART- 
HEID-POLITI M. C. Kromberg. 
SION ON? NOTM, 1960 , 229-42. 246. 


ION OF 

ondon Madagascar 

1 114) Tasoo : A Stupy or MALaGasy Customs 
AND BELIEFS. ee * Ruud. viii+325 
p. Illus. Map lo : Oslo University 

7 llen and Unwin. 
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America and the West Indies 


PAGANS, CONQUISTADORES, HEROES AND 
Martyrs. Merle Armitage. 99 pp. 
Santa Fe : Mansanita Press. (Exclusive 
distributor : Academy Library Guild, 
Fresno, Calif. ) $2.75. 1960. 248 

The impact of Roman Catholic atleolonariee 
from Spain upon the American Southwest, extollin 
their exploits and contributions to the New World. 

THE LATIN AMERICAN’ EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH IN INTER-CHURCH RELATION- 
SHIPS : THE WIDER RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES IN LATIN 
AMERICA, STUDY CONFERENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA, Buck Hut Fatts, PA., 
November 12-14, 1959. 20 pp. N.Y.: 
Committee on Co-o ration in Latin 
America of the FM.NCCCUSA. 
25 cents. 1960. 249. 

Except for a few instances, the entire Protestant 
church Nagel ob in Latin America has been 
undertaken along denominational lines, and the 

Rar g churches’ reflect this situation. The 

need is for more oecumenical thinking and effort. 

{SOCIAL RELATIONS AND DIRECTED CULTURE 
CHANGE AMONG THE ZINACANTAN, Ben- 
jamin N. Colby. Practical Anthropology 
(Valhalla, N.Y.), 1960 (Nov.—Dec.), 
241-50. 250. 

{VALUE JUDGMENTS OF PERUVIAN INDIANS 
ALTERED BY EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN 
il aoc iis NY), 188 
tical Anthropolog alha! 5 
(Nov.—Dec. o) 68. 2 

+THE PLIGHT OF THE imei John 
ae csc. NZM, 1960 (4), 275-80. 


¢Dre SPRACHE DER KAISANA AM LAGO 
Mapari. Wanda Hanke. Zeitschrift 
i Errol (Braunschweig), 1960 (1), 


The Pacific Area 
{MIssIONS AND EDUCATION IN 
Paciric. E. V. Newman. IRM, 1961 


(Apr.), 158-64. 253. 


TL’ARCHEOLOGIE DU PACIFIQUE SUD: 
RESULTATS ET PERSPECTIVES. J. Golson. 
Journal de la Société des Océanistes 
(Paris), 1959 (Dec.), 5-54. 254. 

{THE TAHITIAN PorK TRADE : 1800-1830. 
H. E. Maude. Journal de la Société des 
er (Paris), 1959 (Dec.), 55-95. 


+MISSIONARY POLICY IN MANGAREVA : 
Earty Contract SiruaTion. C. W. 
Newbury. Journal de la Société des 
we (Paris), 1959 (Dec.), 97-112. 
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fis DE&BUTS DU PAPEETE FRANCAIS : 1843- 
a : ETUDE TOPOGRAPHIQUE D’APRES 
INEDITS. Robert 

te, Journal de la Société des 
— (Paris), 1959 (Dec.), 113-45. 


an POLYNESIENNE 
CONTACT DES ETRANGERS. Jacq 
Barrau. Journal de la Société = des 
ore (Paris), 1959 (Dec.), 147-63. 


oad 


TNore sur Les ‘Ti Far Fal’ TAHITIENS. 
Patrick O'Reilly. Journal de la Société 
des Océanistes (Paris), 1959 (Dec.), 
165-77. 259. 


TREALISATIONS MEDICALES ET PERSPECTIVES 
= Reh ge gd FRANCAISE. E. Massal. 
lournal de la Société des Océanistes 

teria) 1959 (Dec.), 179-97. 260. 


TMAKATEA : BILAN  sOCIO-ECONOMIQUE 
DUN DEMI-SIECLE D’EXPERIENCE. Journal 
de la Société des Océanistes (Paris), 1959 
(Dec.), 199-210. 26]. 


tLes LIAIsONs AERIENNES DANS LE PACIFIQUE 
SUD ET L’AEBRODROME DE TAHITI-FAAA. 
Georges Meunier. Journal de la Société 
ra —_— (Paris), 1959 (Dec.), 211- 


tLe TARAVANA : MALADIE PROFESSIONNELLE 
DES PECHEURS DE NACRE EN POLYNESIE 
FRANCAISE. P.-J. Truc. Journal de la 
Société des Océanistes (Paris), 1959 
(Dec.), 227-36. 263. 


TtEVOLUTION POLITIQUE DE LA POLYNESIE 
FRANCAISE DEPUIS LA PREMIERE GUERRE 
MONDIALE. Gérald Coppenrath. Jour- 
nal de la Société des Océanistes (Paris), 
1959 (Dec.), 237-65. 264. 


TUN EXEMPLE DE REFLEXION POLITIQUE. 
R.-H. Leenhardt. Le Monde Non 
— (Paris), 1960 (Jan.—June), 27-36. 


PRINCIPAUX RAPPORTS 


DONIENS ET LOYALTIENS FRANCAIS 
an) (10-12 o_o 1960). RESOL- 
ADOPTEES L’ ASSEMBLEE 


Giainies wa fants to 12 Sept., ge 
Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1 
(Jan.-June), 37-57. 266. 


Leenhardt. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1960 (Jan.—June), 58-65. 267. 
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Guinea. Carl A. Schmitz. Zeitschriyy CONFERE! 
-. Beimolagte (Braunschweig), 1960 (jjp May ~ 
See also 3/0 (Missionary in Cook Islands). § 140 Pyids 












Fields (General) 


CrossrRoaps : LAND + © Lire In So 
lg ,Scommee © . 5935 New 2-1 
a lelphia : ippincot aylor. 
$12, 1960 369. ™ Australia 
The — fonda her and author's m Council « 
cently written and 
Asia, from T: 


= ha pre-h historical 
century, before the radical 











ae, provides yo ay valuable ou | 
both specialist and general student. ; 
WoMEN AND THE New East. Ruth Fi USA, Divi 
Woodsmall, “6 pp a +o by Ba aya ee 
. XVi+ . social and 
a East a eng net se tList or T 
71. TED 
THE ACAI 
by Laurs 
Library | 
(Dec.), v 
+Some Nores on A CHRISTIAN INTERPRET 
ATION OF NATIONALISM IN ASIA. M. VL 


Thomas. S. E. Asia Journal of Theology 
(Singapore), 1960 (2), 16-26. 272. 


ASIATISCHEN (SIBIRISCHEN 
Paulson. Zeitschrift 


(Braunschweig), 1960 (1), 


) VOLKER. Ivar 
tir Ethnol 
82-117. 273. 


: Over 1 

onan 28 a! anes Assembly) ; 309 a Biblica 
An Enat 

V. Works of Reference CHRISTI 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) CONVER 
Tue OnLy Future. DOocuMENTS OF THE¢ Kinges: 
THIRD SESSION OF THE CHRISTIAN New fi 
PEACE CONFERENCE, PRAGUE, 1960. Fore} Ernest A 
word by J. L. Hromadka. 134 pp. Tlus) tae Guy 
Prague: Oeccumenical Council oft op Mo 
Churches in Czechoslovakia. 1961. 274} 137 pp 
‘WITNESSES TOGETHER’, BEING THE} $3. 19 
OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE INAUGURAL’  TheG 
ASSEMBLY OF THE EAsT ASIA CHRISTIAN; f Missi 














CONFERENCE, KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA, 
May 14-24, 1959. Edited by U Kyaw 
Than. vi+179 pp. Rangoon : EACC, 
ds). 140 Pyidaungsu-yeiktha Road. 275. 


WE WERF BROUGHT TOGETHER : Report of 
the National Conference of Australian 
Churches held at Melbourne University 
Feb. 2-11, 1960. Edited by David M. 












Taylor. x+181 pp. Illus. Sydney : 
Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches. 23s. 1960. 276. 


See review, p. 248. 


ye |ANNUAL REPORT OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
omy or GHANA, by the Principal, together 
with the College Annual Accounts, 
1958-59. 73 pp. Legon, Accra: 

University College of Ghana. Obtain- 
able poe London Office : 15 Gordon 
Sq,, W.C.1. 3s. 6d. 1960. 277. 


METHODIST OVERSEAS MISSIONS : 4 
GAZETEER AND STaristics. 402 
N.Y.: Board of Missions of the Method 
ist Church. n. p. 1960. 4 

Ph rn Tg ~~ RIT hey I 
missionary en —_ of the M Methodist Ch Church 
USA, Division World Missions and Women's 
Division of Christian Service. 

conferences, education and medical instit 
social and rural work, missionary 

tList OF THESES IN FOREIGN MISSIONS AND 
RELATED SusBsects ACCEPTED DURING 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1959-60. Compiled 
by Laura Person. Missionary Research 
Library Occasional Bulletin (N.Y.), 1960 
(Dec.), whole number, 279. 





VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


TEITEN| BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ‘THEOLOGY OF 
MISSIONS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


NORD- 

. Ivar} 2nd ed., revised and enlarged. Gerald 
10l H. Anderson. 80 pp. N.Y.: Missionary 
| esearch Library. $1. 1960. 280. 


Over 1000 rea brief annotated ; classified 
as Biblical Studies, 


ical Studies, Christiani 
and other Faiths, Theory ud 


An ENQUIRY INTO THE y swnebed OF 
ISTIANS TO USE MEANS FOR THE 


ks) CONVERSION OF THE HEATHEN. William 
Carey. xx+87 pp. London 

F THEY Kingsgate Press. 10s. 6d. 1961. 

ISTIAN New facsimile edition with an Rt one Mg by 
Fore-} Ernest A. 

a THe kag Apostotic : A Discussion 
; 2742 OF MODERN Missions. J. D. Graber. 
. 137 PP 0 Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press. 

THE} $3. 282. 

GURAL ! The aol of the Mennonite Board 
XISTIAN || Of Missions and Charities defends the thesis that 
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the Church must be missionary and that the 
Suryses of sieges & to frend couse a 
ome yas Meg Gospel in word and 


SALVACION Y PAGANISMO : EL PROBLEMA 


TEOLOGICA DE LA SALVACION DE LOS 


INFIELES. I Santos Hernandez, sj. 
756 pp. Santander Editorial Sal 
Terrae. 1960. 282a. 

A review is in preparation. 


MIssiONs ET LiruRGIE: RAPPORTS ET 


-“RENDU DE LA PREMIERE SEMAINE 
INTERNATIONALE D’ETUDES DE LITURGIE 
MISSIONNAIRE. #NimbGue-Upen 1959. 
Rythmes du —_, Abbaye de Saint- 
wa Bm are by J. Hofinger, sj. 248 


pp: : clée de Brouwer. 
r. 190. 961. 283. 


Ours. Eugene L. 
bod Y.: Abingdon Press. 


Smith. 
$3.25. 


purpose 
and unger ’ ch 
opportunities ~ cultural encounters and other 
lively issues. Rich in illustrations from experience 
and applications. 
CHURCH — TOMORROW’S 
Wor_p. Ernest Trice Thom . 128 
Orso. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press. 
1960. 385 

The re of the Presbyterian US Church inthe 
world of to-morrow ; ten for the centennial 
year. Chapter 5 on tA World Wide Fellowship’ 
presents the case for and against the newer 
concepts of Mission. 


tANBETUNG AUS DER SOLIDARITAET. Werner 


Bieder. EMM, 1960 (4), 138-45. 286. 


{DER MISSIONARISCHE ASPEKT VON HOSEA 
3: 4-5. R. Vuilleumier-Bessard. EMM, 
1960 (4), 146-50. 287. 

* : SucCCEss OR FAILURE 

STIAN Mission. A. Capell. 

IRM, 1961 (Apr.), 149-57. 288. 

tRapip SociaL CHANGE AND HUMAN 
Neep : A DISCUSSION ON THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF Rapip SOCIAL CHANGE ON 
CHRISTIAN Service. Paul Abrecht. 
NCCR, 1960 (12), 448-55. Also in 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1961 (Jan. ., 
180-90. 289. 


+New Forms or Sociat Service. Alan 
Brash. NCCR, Bn og 456-63. — 


{MISSION I EN NY Harald v 
Sicard. NOTM, 1960 60 C, 136-45. 291. 
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TLEGEMISJON OG EVANGELISERING S. 
a NOTM, 1960 G). “166-11 


tKRISTEN VARLDSMISSION OCH DEN KRISTNA 
STUDENTVARLDEN : I. STRASBURGKON- 
FERENSEN—EN PRESENTATION. Gunnar 
‘ Weman. II. MISSION I INKLUSIV RESP. 
a Sigbert Axelson. 
Ill, Err MISSIONERANDE Fo.k. Lars 
Liodters. V. KyYRKLIG eg ne 
: ~ PROBLEM! Carl Hallen- 
; ania SMT, "1960 (4), 216-43. 293. 
: {VOM MISSIONSPLAN UND VON DER MISSIONS- 
PLANUNG. Thomas Ohm, ZMR, 1961 
(1), 1-15. 294. 
+Dre LaIEN UND DIE MISSION : MISSION- 
ARISCHER AUFBRUCH DER KIRCHE. Walter 
Gut. Anima (Olten/Schweiz), 1960 (3), 
207-13. 295. 
tDER MISSIONSGEDANKE IM 
Gustav a. Anima Oho Scheni, 
1960 (3), 200-6. 


Sea dean 
}} A 
i), Theologian . 


we also 176 * ae. Methods) ; 313-14 
Younger Church Problems). 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
WHERE ARE THE THOUSAND? Majel 


. Frederick, So. Dakota : 
ion ape Founda- 


ADVANGELISM : THE THRILLING STORY OF 
NEWSPAPER + calbtey Eddie Karnes, 
ed. 51 pp. West Hartford, Conn.: 

WwW Harvesters. 1960. 299: 


Japan through paid ‘newspaper, advertisements 


and some of the remarkable results. 


THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY IN INTER- 
NATIONAL ae. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
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cites 1.45. London | Gept.), 1- 
Oxford niversity Press. lls. 6d. 1961 IX. 17 


THEOLOG 
the Theo 
Internati 


delivered at a Seminar at Kent Schoo 
usar a3: 1958. A review is in preparation. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF MISSIONS : 
Keech. 


MANUAL. William J 48 pp anos 
Philadelphia : ae Press. 50 cents| Africa, / 

gh reset) 
climes fe cern se nl England 
six study sessions) in the local church. Illinois, | 


author is chairman of the Commission 9 
ionary Education, DFM-NCCCUSA, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECOMMENDED MA Mi 
FOR ADULTS WITH LiMiTED Reaping Missiona 


AsiLity. Jeanette Smith, Ting el Lg yp} _ An LMS 
Memphis, Tenn.: Foundation for Worl filowship 


Literacy. 50 cents. 1960. 302a. Ri 

Books for different reading levels, books fopURVEY 
browsing, books for serious study, reading aid) PAKISTAt 
publishers. ‘Agecd tnndbout for tierucy tenn 


TVERS UNE PEDAGOGIE CHRETIENNE. 
Hatzfeld. Etudes Théologiques 


Religieuses (Montpellier), 1 (3), 1194 Council 
133. 303. — 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


OLD TESTAMENT TRANSLATION PROBLEM! 
A. R. Hulst, in co-operation with othe 
scholars. xvi+261 pp. Leiden: E 
Brill (for the Uni Bible Societies 
1960. 304. 

Vol. 1 of He 
the auspices of 

TSERIAS PREOCUPACIONES ANTE EL ESTADO 
ACTUAL DE LA CUESTION BIBLICA. Seve 
iano del Péramo, sj. Sal Terrae (Sz 
tander), 1961 (2), 68-76. 305. 

See also 199 (Roman Catholic Biblical Revival) 


Medical 


ON BEING A CHRISTIAN MEDICAL STUDENT. 
Vincent Edmunds, ed. 72 pp. Chicago: 
ia Press. 75 cents. 195 













s for Translators prepared un 


series of articles calculated to be of assistanc} 
wa ee ee * on the problems 
most frequently encountered in this vocation 
One chapter is on missionary 
TALBERT SCHWEITZER IN’ LamBi 
Werner Picht. Wort und Wahr 
(Freiburg i. Br.), 1960 (4), 292-305. 307. 
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shy PHILI 
sist 1961 (Apr.), 165-72. 308. 


4A First Fruit IN AsiIA—WITNESS IN THE 
pm OF LaBour. Masao Takenaka. 


e eno hotter (Kyoto), 1960 
IX. The ease Churches 


hoof THEOLOGICAL Book List : Produced by 

the Theologicul Education Fund of the 
International Missionary Council for 
Theological Seminaries and a in 
| Africa, Asia, 
Southwest Pacific. Raymond P. Morris. 
ad ee pp. Distributors : 


Latin America, and the 


Oxford, 


Blackwell’s. Naperville, 


fitsois, USA: Allenson’s. 1960. 309a. 
lor QUITE PARADISE. Bernard Thorogood. 


119pp. Illus. Map. London : London 
Missionary Society. 5s. 1960. 310. 


An LMS missionary’s sketches of service in the 
Cook Islands Church and of its réle in the wider 
fellowship of the Pacific area. 


VEY REPORT OF THE CHURCH IN WEST 


4] PAKISTAN : A STUDY OF THE ECONOMIC, 
0 EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION 


OF THE CHURCH, 1955-59. Report of 
the Research and Social Action Com- 
mittee of the West Pakistan Christian 


Council. 55 pp. Lahore: West 
Pakistan Christian Council. Re 1. 
1960. 311. 
_A survey based on an investigation of selected 
and towns by | workers, in co- 
eases bap | a= : ig eee )~4 through 
Takes into account the ded 


For 4. and action by the 
EIN 
BRIEF AN DIE INDISCHEN LAIEN. Hans- 
Ruedi Weber. EMM, 1960 (4), 165-73. 


yf 312. 
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OBLEME DE L’AUTONOMIE DES JEUNES 
Ecuises. Roger Burnier. Le Monde 
. Oe (Paris), 1960 (Jan.-June), 


MISSIONEN SOM PROBLEM FOR DE UNGE 
KIRKER—DE UNGE KIRKER SOM PROBLEM 
Daniel Bitsch, NOTM, 


DEN HOLLANDSK-REFORMERTE ee ” 
RASEFORHOLDENE I SOR-AFRIKA. 

Van der Merwe. NOTM, i960" a, 
| 214-28. 315. 


THE OBEDIENCE OF THEOLOGY IN ASIA. 
Choan- ne eae S. E. Asia Journal o, 
ppecleny ( 


ingapore), 1960 (2), 7-15. 
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MEANING OF AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CHRISTIAN Service. Chandran Devane- 
sen. S.E. Asia Journal of Theology 
(Singapore), 1960 (2), 49-56. 317. 

DAS 
BEISPIEL DER JAPANISCHEN MISSIONS- 
GESCHICHTE. E. W. Zollinger. Schwei- 
zerische Theolo O ah Umschau (Bern), 
1960 (4), 245- 


2-4 
a ilar tae ars Cake 
tianity and Nationalism in Asia) 5 ind 

hy turgy) ; 290 (Social Service 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


FEELING OUR WAY: ‘THREE SERMONS 
BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Geoffrey Fisher. 22 pp. London: 
Church Information O 2s. 6d. 
+ all 319, 

Pe. ees ii Jerusalem, Istanbul and 

Jesus Cant THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
Preface Bad A. Visser’t Hooft. 76 PP. 
Illus. meva : World Council of 
Churches. 1961. 320. 


A booklet to enable a wide public to 
ith the 


associate itself aw meg 

and the Bible study ge ‘or the World 
Council of Churches Assembly, New Delhi, 
November, 1961. 

SERVICES PROPOSED FOR USE AT THE IN- 
AUGURATION OF THE CHURCH OF NORTH 
INDIA AND THE CHURCH OF PAKISTAN. 
AND THE SERVICE FOR THE ORDINATION 
OF PRESBYTERS IN THESE UNITED 
CHURCHES. Negotiating Committee of 
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Church of Pakistan. Second revised 
edition, 25 pp. Madras: Christian 
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London : Lutterworth Press. 9s. 6d. 
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Thomas C. Oden. Ecumenical Review 
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TTHE ECCLRSIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
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Excellent field studies of folk in 
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The International Missionary Council 


A Leaflet of Thanksgiving and Intercession 





(especially on behalf of forthcoming consultations) 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord: and to 
sing praises unto thy Name, O most Highest ; to tell of thy 
loving-kindness early in the morning: and of thy truth 
in the night season. (Psalm 92.) 


For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them. (Matthew 18: 20.) 


And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers. 
(Acts 2: 42.) 


We thank thee, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased 
thee to build thy Church in many lands. We praise thee for 
the awakening of the nations, for the zeal of devoted workers, 
and for all who have laid down their lives for the Faith. For 
these and all thy other mercies, we bless and praise thy 
glorious Name. 


(S.P.G.: Prayers of the World-wide Church.) 


The Churches and Missions in the Near East 
Let us pray : 

For the triennial meeting of the Near East Christian 
Council, April 17-21. 

For those engaged in these lands in the study and inter- 
pretation of Islam and of Judaism, that they may contribute 
to a rich increase in understanding and fellowship in the 
daily contact of Christians with Muslims and Jews. 





For the Anglican theological college in process of founda- 
tion at St George’s, Jerusalem, as a centre for study and 
research. 

For the Near East Christian Council and the Lutheran 
World Federation as they plan the establishment of a radio 
station in Ethiopia, to proclaim the Gospel over the widest 
possible field and to strengthen and nurture the life of the 
churches through radio programmes. 


The Churches and Missions in the Pacific Area. 
Let us pray : 


For the consultation of the Theological Education Fund 
of the International Missionary Council to be held at Suva, 
Fiji, May 8-13 : that those who plan and lead and take part 
in it may be given wisdom and guidance as they seek to 
contribute to the building up of a strong, well-trained 
ministry for the islands of the south-west Pacific. 


Almighty God, who hast built Thy Church upon the 


foundation of the apostles and prophets, so guide and inspire 
the work of the Theological Education Fund that it may be 
used to the increase of the sacred ministry, the upbuilding 
of the Church Universal and the wider proclamation of the 
glorious Gospel, through Him who is the chief cornerstone, 
even Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

(A daily prayer of the staff of the TEF.) 


For the study conference of churches and missions to be 
held, at Malua, Western Samoa, April 22—May 5: for a 
deep and earnest response to the call for prayer that the 
conference may increase in the churches the expectation 
and experience of the presence of the Holy Spirit within 
them; that the conference in its concern with the ministry, 
the unfinished evangelistic task, the relevance of the Gospel 
to the changing conditions of life in the Pacific, the place of 
young people in the life of the Church, the Christian 
family, may help and inspire the churches in their task. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast promised that where two 
or three are gathered together in thy Name thou wilt be 





there in the midst of them ; be present we beseech thee in 
the midst of those who will gather in this conference. 
Pour out thy Spirit upon them and upon the churches who 
send them. ‘Teach us all to live by thy grace and for thy 
service, and bind us into one fellowship in thy Name, who 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit livest and reignest one 
God for ever. (A daily prayer for the conference.) 


The Staff Meetings of the IMC, USA, May 19-26 
Let us pray : 


That the International Missionary Council may be blest 
in its basic purpose of promoting further insight into the 
achievement of the missionary task, and fellowship and 
counsel among its member-bodies ; that it may plan and 
prepare for a wise and constructive pooling of resources, 
energies and experience upon integration with the World 
Council of Churches ; that it may deal wisely and with 
discernment with the present concerns which it will discuss : 


the training of the ministry ; the task and opportunities of 
the non-professional missionary ; the training of the 
missionary ; the Christian approach to the Jews ; the 
future of the Theological Education Fund ; the challenge 
of Christian literature. 


The All-Africa Literature Conference 
Let us pray : ; 


For the Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia and the 
All-Africa Literacy and Writing Centre, as they plan an 
Africa-wide meeting at Mindolo, Northern Rhodesia, 
June 17-30, seeking in Christian literature a means by which 
to serve the end of proclaiming the Gospel. 

For those who are preparing, through research and the 
drafting of preliminary material, for the discussion of the 
literature challenge: writing and editing ; printing and 
publishing ; distribution. 

For wisdom and vision in surveying resources and in 
planning their further use. 





The Meeting of the ‘Theology of Mission’ Study 
Commission, Bossey, Switzerland, July 1-10 
Let us pray : 


For a constructive use of the reports of consultations on 
the missionary obligation of the Church conducted in 
different parts of the world, and of the draft of the book 
based upon them. 

For a fruitful exchange of experiences in the missionary 
task in a variety of fields. 

For a clear vision of the new creative approach to which 
the churches are called in the discharge of their mission to 
all nations. 


The All-Latin America Conference, Lima, Peru, 
July 29-August 6 
Let us pray : 


For this meeting of Christian workers who serve in an 
area of ever-expanding challenge, both in the cities and 
towns and in the remoter rural fields. 

For sympathy and understanding in the wide range of 
cultures and circumstances in which the Gospel must be 
preached: among Indian tribes still difficult of access ; 
among pioneer settlers of newly penetrated areas ; among 
immigrants from other continents ; among students and 
intellectual workers ; in a growing industrial sphere. 

For the theological seminaries and colleges, that a strong 
ministry may be equipped to serve among people in these 
diverse conditions and callings. 

For those who plan and venture on new ways of evangel- 
ism, using the benefits of scientific invention, in a geo- 
graphically vast area. 


Make our hearts to burn within us, O Christ, as we walk 
with thee in the way and listen to thy words ; that we may 
go in the strength of thy presence and thy truth all our 
journey through, and at its end behold thee, in the glory of 
the eternal Trinity, God for ever and ever. 

(E. Milner-White : A Cambridge Bede Book.) 
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